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FOREWORD 


T his little book is really for everybody. 

Pcrh3|is there arc grown-up people whom it may 
interest, but it u cspeaally intended for boj'S and girls 
who, as they grow older, are becoming interested both m 
poetry and m observmg and studying the world m which 
we hve. For poetry is about the world and about hvmg 
The idea of the book was suggested through our habit 
of holding a small domestic reading arcle In the 
evenings after tea the three duldren, Mother, and I used 
often to read to one another from books Frequently we 
read stones, but sometimes we chose poetry We read 
venes by all kinds of poets, and soon tt became necessary 
to know as many facts as possible about poetry and about 
the way po«ry is wntten Before we could go on with 
our reading there were many things which had to be 
explained So I told the duldren as much as I could as 
wc w ent along, and now I have put together all I thought 
they ought to know and made a book for anybody who 
would like to read it 

Several of my friends have helped me greatly by read- 
ing the proofr and makmg sure that what I have wntten 
IS true My thanks, and the thanks ©fall the duldren, arc 
due to them, as wdl as to the poets, and their publishers, 
s 
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who have allowed nie to quote from iharpoctr) W, H 
Davies (Jonathan Ope, Ltd), John Dnnhwatet (Sit^g- 
wick & Jackson Ltd ),Wa!tet dc U Mate (Longma^. 
Green ti Co , Ltd and Constable & Co^ Ltd }, af'd 
Ralph Hodgson (Macmillan & Co , Ltd ) 1 also wish fo 
express my obligation to the foUowjng G Bell tc SotUi 
Ltd (Wdham Alhnghain and Coventry Pstmete) , Bur'”'. 
Oates &Washboume. Ltd. (Alice Mcvncll). Chatto ^ 
Windus (George Macdonald) Chatto A Windui it’d 
Longmans Green A Co, Ltd (Robert Louis Stevensott). 
Willum llctnemann. Ltd (W E Henlej), Ingpcn ^ 
Grant (Edward Thomas) Macmillan A Co , L^d 
(Thomas Hardy Edward FitfCetald and T E. BfOtvo)i 
The Oxford University Press and Mr Alban DoW^t* 
(Austin Dobson) Pcrttutsion to quote from thii recent 
b«ew gvtvv asfavwnxe Vw mt, awi \ vtsv v, 

has made the book more interesting 

I am especially grateful to Miss Alida Klemantisltt 
(Mrs Harold Monro) for cnttcism and suggesnotis, 
based on her know ledge of modem poetry and expert- 
dice gamed at Tbc Poetry Bookshop 


G B B 
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First came the pnmme. 

On the bank hi^h, 

LiJkf 0 matJen ferih 
Frem the u tnJau cf a ten er 
Ulien ihehwie tells hehu, 

Se hcVd she. 

And sail the storms gaby 

Sn>-4Ev Oosm, A Cttxtri Cttmiit 



CHAPTER I 


Four Thm^i about Poetry 

T he simplest poems op all are the nursery 
rhymes 

A fix jumped up one mtiler's tu^ht, 

And K^ed the moon to give him heht, 

For he a many mites to tret ihol ni^it 
Before he reached his den 01 
DenO! DenO! 

For he'd many mites to trot that night 
Before he reached his den O! 

Only a few ycao ago you were reading nursery thymes 
from picture books, they lietped you in learning to read 
and sometimes they interested you for hours together 
Many people, old and young alike, have dear remem- 
brance of ames m ver) early childhood when Mother or 
Nunc read nursery thymes aloud to them — wluch shows 
how greatly the stones and the jokes m these verses 
appeal to small children 

Many of the nursery thymes -vs ere about quaint or 
pretty happenings, sonic of ih«n, hie Old Mother Hulh- 
hard, told a simple story, and some were just nonseme 

A diller, a dollar, a /en-oVert scholar. 

What mahes you etmie so soon? 

9 
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You used to come at ten o’clock, 

And now you come at noon 

Somcumes nonsense rhymes, and nonsense stones too, 
can be wonderfully clever — as you will know if you 
have read Ahce in Wonderland and Tliroii^Ji the Looh- 
ing~glass, or the stones and poems by A A Milne 
about Winiue-thc-Pooh There is a nonderful non- 
sense poem in Tliioujh ifee Loolm^-g/ass called Jahher- 
ioocly 

Another Und of poem which « sometimes printed tti 
books of nursery rhymes is the limcnck Limcncks are 
alwa^T humorous and often they are nonsense, and they 
are all written on die same pattern They have always 
five lines The first second and fifth lines rhyme with 
each ocher, and a different rhyme is used for the third 
and fourth, which arc shorter Excepting m one or two 
very unimportant ways the number of syllables in each 
ime never vanes 

Edisaid Lear, the artist and humonst, wrote some 
famous limcncks which were published m Ins of 
Nonsense m 1846, but die limcnck verse-form is very 
much older, and no one knows how or when, or by 
whom, It was fint invented 

There was an old man wsih a beard. 

Who said, 'It IS just as I feared— 

Tti 0 owls and a hen. 

Four larliS and a ivren. 

Have all butli their nests in my beard ' 

Edward Lear 
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Now that you arc older you know that neither 
nursery rhymes nor hmcncks are true poetry Most of 
the nunery rhymes were made up a long time ago, and 
one of the good things about them is that they showed 
you the easiest kinds of verses Even before you were 
old enough to read for yourselves, nursery rhymes taught 
you to enjoy words that thyme, and they also appealed 
to you through something else called metre which u 
found in nearly all poetry “nic nature of metre is 
explained as fully os possible m Chapter VI of this book 
To begin at the very bcginmng, perhaps we had better 
explain how it is that some words rhyme and other words 
do nor This is one of the simplest things about poetry 
Words whicli rhyme always have the same vowel- 
sounds and the same consonant sounds at the end of each 
word Of course, they may be spelt differently— like 
‘rough’ and pufT— but they must setmd the same 
The vowels, as you know, arc a, e, {, o and », and the 
other letters of the alphabet, which ate always spoken 
With one of the vowels, arc the consonants 
There are also words that very nearly rhyme They 
sound as though they rhyme if you listen rather care- 
lessly Here IS an example ‘pick’ and ‘sack’ thyme 
corrcaly, but ‘pick’ and ‘pit’, or ‘mine* and ‘nme’ do 
nor, because although rliese words sound rather alike, 
they end with different consonant-sounds 
There arc only very few words that will not rhyme 
with at least one other word, and some words may be 
rhymed quite a surpnang number of times Have you 
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ever thought how many rhyme* there are to a &nuhar 
little tvord like ‘ball’^ It thymes very usefully with 
‘fair 

Running M'oy wUh his sister s baU, 

Master James haJ a nasty fall 
Other words that rhyme with ‘ball* are these all, call, 
gall, hall, pall, tall, \vall, stall, crawl, drawl, brawl, 
scrawl, uutal, and many other longer words ending m 
‘al’ ot ‘all’ could also ^ used, although some of them 
do notrh)'mc so well But wc have thought of fourteen 
words rhyming with ‘ ball ’ and these arc quite enough 
to go on wath 

It » possible to get a Rhyuijn^ Picncnary giving lists of 
all the rhyming words, so that )oa may pick out the one 
which best suits the sense of wlut you ate wntuig 'The 
best way, however, is to have plenty of words stored up 
m your own mind and to dioose yout thymes from 
among these 

But rhyme is one of the least things about poetry, 
though It IS often die thing you notice fint, and to know 
something more about poetry wiU be well worth while 
There arc four things concerning poetry which it is 
important to know, so that wc may have a clear idea of 
what we are talking about Here they arc 

1 What poetry u 

2 What poetry ts about 

3 Something about the different kinds of metre and 

vcnc 

4 How poetry is wntten. 




c ommon thing s They also have the power of telling 
you in musical language about what they have seen 


There is no need for poetry to be about objects that are 
tare or unusual, foreign countnes, or expcncnccs which 
cost a lot of money to enjoy The robm that comes 
every mommg to the %vindow for crumbs, the daisies 
on the la\vn, or any httlc thing that pleases us, i$ suitable 
to be made into a poem 

Of course, some things arc more suitable for puttmg 
mto poetry than othen, and some things more readily 
'suggest good poetry than others do, but almost anythmg 
Its possible as the raw material of poetry— even snngmg 
[nettles 

Tail nettles cover up, as they have done 
These many springs, the rusty harrow, the plough 
Long worn out, and the roller made of stone 
Only the elm butt fops the nettles now 

Edward Thomas 

So poetry tells you that the world, with all the ordinary 
Jungs we see every day, is beautiful, and interesting And 
hen It tells you that, because the world is so lovely and 
0 mterestmg, it is good and fine and glorious to be ahve 

If poetry teaches you dtese thmgs you will have 
earned somethmg more worth while than all other 
■cssons put together You will have learned the secret 
)f happiness 
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July and August, blackberries m September, and all th 
colouR of autumn, the fallmg leaves, and then the bat 
trees, and vnuter once again witfi ftosc and snow 
As you grow olderyou will realise that whilethefaccc 
Nature IS ceaselessly changing there is somethmg undei 
ncaththatdoesnotchange AndsoyourvillfmdmNatur 
not only beauty and perpetual interest, but happiness 
I have seen the plover's wing. 

And the grey unlloiv hough, 

The sandy buhhhng spring, 

Tlie liawfc over tlie pw«5R, 

And noiv, instnieted so, 

I am toHtenl toga 

John Dnnkwatn 

Poetry teaches you what poets think about the worl 
and the joy they have felt in n Poetry should makeyo 
‘not Wise as cunning scholars ate*, but 

Wise pj iloud and star, 

\Atid mnds and boughs all 

* John Dnnlwaier ^ 

When poetry is not about Nature, it very often tells yoi 
about people There are many poems telling how som! 
people arc beauaful or handsome and how simply to lool 
at them IS a joy There are poems about old people, ani 
about younger people, and about quite smaU eWdrenj 

IVhen the voices oj Aaldren are heard on the green. 
And laughing u heard on the hill. 

My heart is at rest witftin mv breast, 

And everything else is sail 
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IVliere the hazel hank w steepest, 

Where Hie shadow falls Hte aeepest, 

Where the clustering nuts fall free, 

That's the way for BtUy and tne 

]imts Hogg, A Bay's SMf 

As you grow older you wJl realise that the way m 
Ivhich the seasons follow one another, merging into one 
mother, sometimes changing gradually day by day, and 
omenmes changing with surprising suddenness, is one 
)f the most wonderful and most enjoyable things m the 

C orld, as long as you hve you wiU never grow tired of 
atching these changes and of reading about them m 
Jioefry 

O, W he tn Englattd 
Now that April's there, 

And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the hrushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England — now! 

Robot Siowtvng, Heme Thfuihls Jem Ahrcei 

O Spirit of the Summer time! 

Bring back the roses ta the Jells, 

The sivallowfrom her distant time, 

The honey-bee fom drowsy cells 

Willuoi AUingham 
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Fall, leaves, fall, Jie,jloum, atvay, 

Lett^ihen night and shorten day 
Every leaf speaks this to me, 

Flultermg from the autumn tree 

Emily Broate 

In a drear-iughled December, 

Too happy, happy tree. 

Thy bramhes ne’er remember 
Their green feticiiy 
The north cannot undo them, 

IVith a sleety whistle through them. 

Nor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding at the prime 

Knu 

When once you have learned lo love the lives ofl 
wild cteacures— buds, flowers, and trees, and even 
the common grass itself and the sweewmclhng 
mould that is the earth — ^you will love these thmgR 
always 

Tills love of nature makes the best poets very gentid 
and tender They loathe sccu^ any creature suffer and 
ate very reluctant to kill or injure 

Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 

Laved the Wood-rose, and left it on its stalk’ 

sang Emcnon, and William Blake wrote a couplet 
which has become famous 

A iloliiR Redbreast tn a cage 
Puts all Heaven tn a rage 
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But even if you know about rhyme and metre, and 
the right use of vowels and consonants and accented 
words, and even if you possess a keen musical ear as well, 
these things alone will not enable you to write good 
poetry with music in it — though of course they arc a 
great hclp^In order to wnte a poem which sounds 
musical the poet must be in a musical mood or frame of 
mind. The best word for this is lyrical — a lyrical mood. 
It means that your feelings must be very strong; and 
you have to express these feelmgs in the poem. If the 
poet’s feelings arc not vivid, merely knowing the rules 
will not help him, and he will write a poor poemT^ 
^So a poem must have music. And the music in the 
^^etry is a result of feelmgs or emotions.) 

How shall he shtg who hath tto sotig^ 

He laugh who hack no mirth? . . . 

G«orge Macdoiuid 

Wc now know that poetry consists of thoughts and 
-xmotions expressed in musical language. Yet poetry is 
more even than this.' 
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But the second one « atrupt and ugly Indeed, al- 
though It u made up of lines that rhyme, it seems like 
a mere statement of something everyone knows already, 
and that is just what poetry should never be It is plain 
and matter-of-fact It is not real poetry at all, for it says 
nothing that could not have been said better in prose 
The first poem shows us, too, another of the qualities 
which most be found m csery piece of good poetry a 
poem must be munca l In other words, it must seem to 
sing Itself along'S 

If you look, once again at these poems you t\ Jl noucc 
that the good one has a musical sound and runs sinootlily 
and expressively tvhen you read it But the bad one is 
awkward, and there is very little music m the way the 
words are arranged 

It IS possible to explain the difierent kmds of ‘music* m 
poetry, and to show what this music is and how the 
musical effects arc obtained Partly the music results 
from the order and posmons of the pnncipal vowels 
and consonants, and partly it is an effect of the rhymes 
But most of all It is due to something called mrfre, which 
has to do with the number and arrangement of syllables 
m each hne 

So no one could possibly wnie poetry and hope to put 
music uito theur verses unless they had a keen musical 
car A poet must listen withm himself to find out how 
the different words sbotdd be spoken, and then he must 
make sure that each word B put in the best place m the 
vcnc or the line of poetry 
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show you the (hHctencc between good and bad 
poetry, here are two short pieces They arc both about 
Autumn, and one is far better than the otlicr 


Bn^hf yellow, ted ana orange 
The leaves come down tn hosts, 

The trees ate Ittdnm Prntces, 

But soon they'll turn (o ghosts. 

The scanty pears and apples 
Hang nisset on the bough, 

It’s Autumn, Autumn, Autumn late, 

’Twtll soon be winter now 

William Atlingham 

w 


The hart est now is over. 

The sheaves are latd m sfore— 
And earth has given her yield 
The harvest now is over, 

Our bread is safe ante more— 
And empty is the f eld 


The first is the good one, of course, and the second one 
is definitely bad"^ 

jrhe reason is That the first poem shows imagination 
and plcasmg fancy, and the thoughts arc expressed with 
the right kind of feehng The phrases make you tlimk 
of rich, glowing colours, and wliat a vivid touch js th* 
about the trees, with their gorgeous autumn leaves bcirw 
Indian Pnnccs* These eight short lines nuke a goo! 
descnption of autumn So, you see, the poem says som - 
tiung really well 
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on feelings and ideas, and on die way those feelings and 
ideas are expressed 

i *octrv always consists of two things mingled togethe r 
droughts and pmf^tinnt If thcrc wcfc DO thoughtt thc 
poetry would have no meaning it would be nonsense 
Poetry must always have a dehnice thought or leading 
idea, and in good poetry this is expressed with perfect 
clearness In fact, poetry has to he as accurate as mathe- 
matics, and when you read it you should try to think 
and fed in the same way as the poet who wrote what you 
are reading \ 

^The emotion of a poem » what you feel when you 
dunk of the object or idea which is the subject of the 
vents If the poem were about one’s Mother, the 
emotion would be love or affecaon If the poem were 
^ about Mother being lU, the emotion would be sym- 
pathy or sadness and if the poem were about a bird 
or a flower ot a game, die emotion might be happiness 
or pleasures When you read a poem and understand 
• the ideas ii/ic you expencncc these emotions yourself, 
for they arc stirred in you by the way the words arc used, 
and by the rhymes and metre 

f So reading poetry is not at all unhke hstcmng to music, 
^ the kind of pleasure you feel is very much the same 
jyiien you play or sing a pretty tune — or when you listen 
|) good music— you feel that it is all very lovely, and the 
jkauty makes you happy So ivith poetry, if it is goo& 
pSetry, and if you read it in the tight way, you will never 
cefse to cn|oy it 
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One generation paaeth away, and another generation 
cometh but the earth abtdeth for ever 

The sun also mseih, and the sun goeth down, and hasteih 
to hts plate where he arose 

The wind goeth toward the south, and tumeth about unto 
the north, tt whirkth about eontmually, and the wind 
reliirneth again according to his arcuits 
All the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not full, unto 
the place from tJ hence the nvers come, thither they return 
again 

The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be, and that » 
tvhch IS done w that svhteh shall be done 

That, although it u wnttcn in prose, could Csirly be 
called poetry, and there are many other passages in the 
Bible which are quite as fine Pam of the Old Testament 
books of Isatah, Bzebel, Daniel, and the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah, for instance, when considered as poetry, are 
as splendid as anything m out Iwguage, and the Psalms, 
although translated into English prose, ate lync poems m 
the ongmal Hebrew The book of Job, too, is a Hebrew 
dramaac poem with an mtroduenon and a conclusion 
m prose, the spine of the poetry has been well caught by 
the prose-tranilation of our Bible 
Bor the subject in which we are chiefly interested is 
poetry wnttcn m verse 

Most poems arc about dungs which m. thcimclvcs, are 
pleasing, but now and then a great poet is able to wntc 
about sometbng which is tigly and ^ct he will make a 
beautiful poem The ment of the poem depends mainly 
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hymc i Some poetry (called W<niJl verse) is cnurcly un- 
hj mea. and some ei en docs »M>t have verses 
Thus talking, hand i« kanJ atone they passed 
On M r/ieir 6/iri/id 6e« CT ttuasaptace 
Chosen by the soverei^ Planter, when he framed 
All things to mans delighfut use, the reoj 
Of thickest couert was tmvoven shade 
Laurel and myitle, end what higher grew 
Of firm and fragrant leaf, on either side 
Aeanihis, and each odorous hiishy slfnd>i 
Fenced up the terdant uatl, each heauteeiis floiier. 

Ins all hues, roses and jessamine. 

Reared high their founshcd heads hetween, and tsraiighe 
Afesdie, underfoot the violet, 

Croats, and hyaanth, uith rich inlay 
Broidered the ^foiind mote eoloured than wtih stone 
Or corniest eni 61 'eni other ereiitifres here, 

Bird, beast, insect or imm, durst enter none, 

Such u as their au e of man 

AiiUon, P«riJia Lttl 

, Somenmes prose (which u a word mcamng ‘ordinary 
lahguagc’) may liave qualities which make it very like 
poetry It ij then called ptosc-poctry, because it u 
ordinary language, having neither rhyme nor metre, but 
with a spirit so beautiful that it is poetry too In fact. 
It IS both prose and poetry> 

We shall not need to speak about prose-poetry any 
more in this book, but here is one short example just to 
show you what it may be hkc ft is taken from the Eng- 
lish Bible (translated in 1611)— from the first chapter of 
Ecclesiastes 
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JVhai If Poetry/ 

P OETRY IS NOT MADE BY PUTTING SENTENCES 
into long and short lines spnnklcd ivifh rhymes, nor 
IS It quite the same thing as vetse It is something m the 
meaning or the spirit of the words 
To explam in a few words the nature of poetry is 
difficult and perhaps impossible ^Dne defimtion, which 
you may have already heard is that poetry results from 
writing * the best words m t he but this is a 

poor definiuon because it desenbes good prose just as 
well It would be truer to say that poetry is mind-mus»c 
gyprg^sed in wofdA Poctty cannot be made mwely by 
choosing the best words, nor by arranging these word 
m the best order, nor docs it result from the form ofthj 
vencs alone it is the thought and spirit m the verse tha^ 
m^c the poetry ! 

^Before a poet can begin to make good verses he must 
have a subject which seems to him suitable for poetry,* 
and he must think and feel about this subjea m the 
nghc waj^ 

^Andjiist because the most important part of pc 
tlie spirit of It, there is no need for poetry always to' 
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'Then come home, my chiUren, the stm tsgone down. 
And ike dews of m^ht tatse. 

Come, come, leaie off piny, and let us away, 

Till the morning appears in the sixes ’ 

'No, no, let us play, for it is yet day, 

And we cannot go to sleep. 

Besides, in the shy the httle birds Jly, 

And the hlls are all covered with sheep ’ 

* IVelt, ii ell, go and play till the light fades away. 

And then go home to bed * 

The little ones leaped, and shouted and laughed. 

And all the hilfs echoid 

WiUum Blake 

Other poenw ate about a penon’j thoughts or memo- 
res You know there is a constantly changing world of 
Noughts and feelings mrtde every one of us, and some- 
lues lovely ideas, and clear, bright memories come into 
» mind, and sometimes these grow into poems so that 
fcryonc may share them 

I And there are poems about the thmgs men have made 
jabout aues and villages, trains and boats and aeroplanes 
fid motor-cars, and many other things For although 
ae things made by people have not the same hvmg 
bvcUncss as the flowers and trees and ammals, and some 
If them may even seem ugly, they nearly all have 
cauty m them if you know how to look for it Here 
\thc first verse of a poem about a boy going do\vnhiU 
ii a bicycle 

With lifted feet, hands still, 

I am poise f and down the hill 
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3W all the vanous birds have different kinds of flight 
nd different songs 

Mellouf the blackhrd sang and sharp the thntsh. 

• Edward Thomas 

For, what are the voices of birds 
— Ay, and of beasts, — but tvords — our words, 

Only so miuh more sweet 7 

Robert Browrung 

A poet should be able to tell you the different kinds of 
es from the kmd of bark that covers their trunks as 
Jl as from the shapes and colours of their leaves He 
faces all kinds of liccle chmgs because he is so interested 
the world, and what he oouces he puts into hu 
'ctiy 

t would not be difficult to fill a whole book with 
otaaons showing how carefully the poets have studied 
jure and how accurately they have described what 
y have seen and remembered 

Here arc a few examples Poetry of this kind is so 
totifiil that the quotations give no idea of its variety 

W/ien daisies pied and violets blue, 

Ajid lady-smocks all stiver-white, 

And aickoo-buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight 

Sbikespcase 

The lark now leaves his wat* ry nest 
And fhw6i«^ shakes his dewy wings 

Wniuin Davnunt 
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The Inst red le^is u hirfd away, 

Tlte rocks are hlaa n ahcut the skies 

Ttnnyton 

Darie dmuhtd ti itfi dtu J e/ nttnmfr et ts — 

And purpk orchises with spotted leaves 

Manhew Arnold 

And here is a whole poem byWordsworth showinj 
how very cartful observation and a general idea o 
redecuon are often closely linked togetlicr 

There is a flowet, the Lesser Cehudme, 

Tlwt shrinks like many more/rom coW and rain. 

And tht first inmenS that ike sim may shme, 

Bright as the sun himself, ’tis out e^aiii' 

IVJien haiblones haie keen falhri^, siierw on suam, 
Or blasts fAe^reen field and the trees disirest, 

Oft have I seen it miiffed up from harm 
In (lose self-shelter, like a tkinj; at rest 
Bui fairly one roii^h day, thisfiou er I past, 

And recognized it, though em alter'd form. 

Now standing forth an offmiig to the blast, 

And buffeted at will by ram and storm 
1 stopp’d and said, is ifh mfy-niutler’d i oice, 

‘It doth not love the shou er, nor seel the cold, 

This neither is its courage not iis choice, 

But Its nfffsjily in being old 

‘The sunshine may noteheer it, nor the dew. 

It cannot help itself in its decay 

Stiff in Us members, nither'd, changed of hue ,’ — 

And, m my spleen, I smiM that it u as gray 
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To he a prodigal s favourite— thai, worse truth, 

A tsiser^s pensioner — behold our toil 
O Man! that from thy fair and shmng youth 
Age might but take the things Youth needed not^ 

One lesson which may be Icamt from these quotations 
IS that a good poem should be very defimte One of 
the rules is that a poem should be what is called ‘ con- 
crete and should avoid what arc known as ‘ generalisa- 
tions *. It IS better for a poem to be about a particular 
thing or person than about a whole class of things 
Suppose you have a piece of poetry about children m 
general, and another piece about a certam individual 
child, the first poem would he what is called a ‘ generah- 
S 300 O ’ and the second would be ‘ corKtete ’ The second 
poem would be almost ccttamly the better one 
Or suppose you had a poem about all the birds m 
general and about how they sing and build nests m the 
sprmg, and another poem about one pair of blackbirds 
who built a nest ui somebody’s garden, the second poem 
would be the concrete one and would probably be the 
better of the two 

O blackbird, what a boy you erel 
How you do go itl 

Blowing your bugle to that one sweet star— 

How you do blow itl 

And does she hear you, blackbird boy, so far^ 

Or IS ft wasted breath^ 

'Good Lord, she is so bright 

To~nightl’ 

t; , 17- / 1/ j 7 
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In fact a poem lus to be just as definite m wbat it 
desenbes as a paragraph m die newspaper Just as the 
newpaper may tell you how someone was run oer by 
a motor-car and someone else nihctittd some moneyi 
a poem ma) tell you about meeting a fnend, or visitit'B 
a pretty scene or about a butterfly that came to the 
flowers in the garden. There arc hundreds of subjects 
of that kind, and most of the best poetry is about special 
happenings or persons, and not just about general ide^s 
It would not be wrong to say that poetry is parti) 
about the world m which we bvc and partly about the 
feelings awakened m ourscKcs by the things we set? ur 
expenence Some poetry is about things and some is 
entirely about the thoughts and feebngs of the poet 
Among all the things you know ot liave seen, or the 
dungs that have happened to you, what ate the most 
bcauaful? V/hat would seem to you the best subject 
foi a poem* 

Perhaps you will say, your owm Mother, or your 
younger brother or sister, or the happiness of open-air 
games Perhaps you may think of bluebells in die w oods, 
or crocuses on the lawn, or the ways of wild creatures, 
or the beauty and rnywry of thesca and of ships There 
ate scores of poems about these things 
"What m^es__poctty so wonderful is not always its 
subjea, but the sharp eyes of the poet his delicate 
thoughts and feehngs about what he sees, and the jt-dl 
wi3i which he puts hu poetry into wordsy You your- 
selves know as much about many of the subjects of 
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poems as the poets diemsd\ es do The secret is in using 
your eyes and in thinking and feeling about what you 
sec 

You must have so much keenness for cverydung that 
hves, that the world always seems fresh and fascmating 
This means that all kmds of hfdc thmgs will give you 
pleasure, and you can only enjoy poetry fully when 
iyou have learned to enjoy little dungs 

Every great poet has written about the things that 
were takmg place around him, he had no need to go to 
the other end of the v. odd for his ideas, for there was so 
much to mterest him m his own town or village, or even 
in his own house and garden Of course, if he happened 
to travel, a poet would wnte about far countnes too, 
but that would only be became he happened to be 
^ there 

The great poets have told us that heaven itself is not 
mote wonderful than the ordinary little things which 
arc always round about us 

To See a world in agratn of sand. 

And a heaven in a ulldjlower, 

Hold inf inly tn the palm of your hand. 

And elemtty in an hour 
' wnium BUke 


These lines show the frame of inuid in which to read 
poetry if you would apprcaatc its full meaning 
Poetry, then, tells you about the world m which you 
Uve It expresses the feebngs of the poet, and jt delights 
) ou with the mime of rhyme and rhjihni, and of w ords 
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cUosen and woven into sentences with a skill that makes 

them beautiful 

Above all, poetry show's you the wonder and mystery 
of the htde, familiat tlungwsnch as a seed of dandelion 
falling to the ground, or the thrush that sings to you at 
daybreak. 

Poetry tells you all these things; teaclws you to love 
these things for their beauty, and m this way poetry 
makes you live a fuller and more intercsnng life. Poetry 
operu your eyes. 



CHAPTER IV 


Poetry and Imagination 

W E SAW IN THE EAST CHAPTER THAT A GOOD 

poet IS obse ryaiit aoAtaJccs great interest liT^cr^ 
thing that Jiappens m the worJd But there is soi^hing 
almost niore unportant.'and Aat is, the way m wfiich the 
poet uses hs ima^murien. 

Imaginatt on, as you doubtless kn ow, is the power of 
miiiiiijj pfctiires iw/i the mind Some people have better 
andTtronpr imaginations than others. If your imagina- 
tion IS vivid you can dose your eyes and yet seem to sec 
ings before you, jtisc as though they were really there, 
us IS what Wordsworth meant by the 

mivard eve 

JVhi'cIi IS the hhss cj sehuide. 

No one could be a poet without imagmanon^and it is 
^om imagination that a large pact of the charm ofa poem 
IS derived. 

How large unto the tiny fiy 
Must little things appear ! — 

A rosebud like fl^/cat/ier-lied. 

Its prichle tike a spear. 

Walter de la Mare 
37 
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I A poet plays at make-bdievc with the world just as a v>- 
small child docs wth his toys You know how a httle 
'gtrl tvill pretend her doU is a real child and will talk and 
sing to It and dress it and give it tea m the nursery m the 
same way the poet will pretend that the wind ot the lam 
IS a person He will pretend that a flower can think and 
feel, sec and hear He will even imagine that rather 
vague things — ^hke moods ideas, or ames and conditions 
— are hvmg people 

This knack of the poet s mmd. which seems so wonder- 
ful m the best poetry is a natural way of thinking among 
pnimtive people A savage always imaguies that the 
things he sees m the world around him are alive and 
consaous like himself The savage thinks like this about 
anything that seems the least strange ot unusual If he 
notices a tree wtth a pecuhar shape, ot a dangerous rock 
midway m the tiver or an exceptionally high mountain, 
he thiidcs of these as though they are living people who 
watch what he does and may even interfere in his hfe 
When the winds arise and thunders peal and lightnings 
flash across the sky, die savage imagmes again, that these 
are caused by mighty beings or arc the work of some 
temble giant who dwells beyond the clouds 
The imagination of a poet often peoples the world 
with imagmary beings The difference between a poet 
and a savage is that the port knoivs that what he imagines 
1$ only make-believe, but the savage cannot distinguisli 
between what is imaginary and what is real 
Small fh '■* use diar imagmations in tlie same way 
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Sometimes ony boys or gttls wiU amuse themselves for 
hours by talkmg to their toys, or the letter-box, or sacks 
and stones, or anything that happens to appeal to them 
"When children younger than yourself do this kind of 
thing It IS not right to laugh at them They arc exerasing 
their imaginaaon, and when they are a little older, this 
power of makc-bchcvc may develop into one of the gifts 
of a poet 

Many poets have imagined the earth as a mother, and 
the sun somenmes as a father and sometimes as a 
charioteer In this they often followed the anaent 
Greeks, for whom the earth-mother was Demcter and 
the sun Phoebus Apollo They followed also, as we 
have said, the earhesc savages hnes hke Blake’s 
The fresh earth m new haves drest 

or Milton’s 

Nature in awe to Him 
Had do^ed /ifr^«mdy trim 

show how the world is imagmed as a hvuig person, and 
m Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, Earth, the Mother, is 
given many speeches In one she tells of her * marble 
nerves ’ and how 

through my willtered, otd, aixd icy frame 
The warmth of an mmortal youth shoots down 

The imaginaaon of poets nukes of the sun a god or a 
pnnee ‘robed in flames, and amber light’, or a ‘swift 
shepherd’ who drives the stats, his sheep, to their fold 
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‘m the depths of the dawn*, or he is ‘roused like a 

huntsman to the chase’ 

The moon becomes 

die Queeu-A/tMMi <?« her throne 
Keacs 

a dying lady iron and pale, 
ll'ho totters forth, mapp’d in a gauzy teil 
SMlcy 

pale for itedrineif 

Of chinbiiig heaven and gazing on the earth 
Shefley 

doth (I ith delight 

Look round hef tvhen the heavens ore hare 

Wordtttonh 

Sfeii>{y, sdendy, mmp the mcwi 
IValks the night in her silver shoon 

Walter de la Matt 
Similarly, early morning is ‘grey-eyed’, being woken 
by the cold winds or she walks forth in sober gray’, 
or she is jovial mom’, or she 

sought 

Her Eastern u atth-toiver, and her hair unbottnd 

Shcllfy 

Evenmg u a holy omc ‘quiet as a nun’, and Night is 
pictured as a man of daifc-skmncd race 

It seems she hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jeisel in an Eihtop's ear 

SVuiknpeut. R»m(» «ni JtiBrt 

or as the black bar. Night* whirfi, when mommg dawns, 
has flown away 


or 

or she is 

or she 

or 
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Hie oftlie Night at Daykaah by Alice Mcyhell h 
a vivid and imaginative poem wluch is supposed to be 
uttered by the person. Night; 

All tny stars forsake me. 

And the down winds shake me. 

Where siwll I hetaUe me? 

To the »jeH»lai«-WMic, 

To flie hough 0 the pine, 

To liie Wind man's eyne. . . . 

This poem combines imaginarion with observation, for 
it tells of the places where the darkness of lught may be 
said to linger during the daytime. 

The same qualities are to be found m these lines by 
W. H. Davies, where the poet’s tendency to imagine 
tilings as hving persons is directed to the leaves of trees: 

f hear leaves drinking roiH, 

I hear rich leaves on top 
GiVm^ the poor heneaih 
Drop after drop. 

Often, however, this kind of imagination seems most 
beauaflil when it helps us to picture ideas or emotions. 
This, for example, is how Coleridge picrurcs Fear; 

Fear at my heart, as at a aip. 

My l{fe~bio0d seemed to sip t 

William Collins has this line about Hope in Ms ode. 
The Passions: ^ ^ 

And Hope euriionfed jniilcd, and waved her golden hair 
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and m Keats's Ode toMeUnchoIy wc read of 

Joy, ivhose hand is ever at hts hps 
Bidding adim 

In ttc hngusge of Shelley, Dcstuiy is 'the worlds 
eyeless ctanoteer’, and in some of his most beautiful 
poems other abstracuoos ate similarly given life and 
movement 

lone Wfiat dark farms were ihey^ 

Pantbea The past hours toeak and grey 
Panthea Set, where the ^mts cf the human mind 
tVrapi in sweet sounds, as tn hnght veils, 
approach 

^/This, pethaps, u the most •wonderful power of pottiy 
It u the power of tmagmation which was desenbed by 
Shakespeare with wori -which he put into the mouth 
of Theseus in A Midsummer Wight’s Dream 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 

Are of tmaginalioff all compact 

The poet’s eye, m ajinefienzy rolling. 

Doth glance from heaven to earth from earth to heaven, 
And, as tmaginalicn bodies forth 
The forms of things the poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A leva! Jifl&ifa/joM and a name 

No one can write like that, whether in poetry or prose, 
unless they dream their own vtvid dream — perhaps, too, 
unless they sometimes sec vinons 
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It the scec William BJakc, whose poetry often 
describes tlungs and animals as bang not only alive but 
vocal, who wrote this: 

Each grain of sand, 

Every stone on the land, 

Each rock and each hill, 

Each fountain and rill, 

Each herh and each tree, 

Mountain, hill, earth and sea, 

Cloud, and star, 

Are men seen afar. 

Imagery has the effect of describing thmgs in mental 
pictures. It is useful bcausc it tells you what a thing 
or an idea is like by bringing to your mind a picture of 
sometlung else with which you arc familiar. When the 
poet sings of ‘skylarks that twinkle like black stars’, or of 
April that ‘scatters coins of primrose gold’, or *a heart 
like almond boughs’, or the new moon hanging ‘like an 
ivory bugle’, he is helping you to see what he is talking 
about by tcllmg you how it resembles somethir^ else. 

This kind of imagery is frequendy found in prose as 
' well as in poetry. When it is done well the effect is very 
pleasant. Both to prose and to verse it gives changing 
colour and richer meaning. 

Somerimes imagery definitely describes one thing in 
terms of another: 

the joyous Booh of Spring 
Lies open, writ m blossoms 

Wiltiam AlLn^m 
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and u IS then called a metaphor In this quotauon the 
idea of a book is the metaphor or symbol of the thing 
really being desenbed, which is a Season of the year 
Sometimes — and this ftcquently m terses whiti 
express less intense emotiom — the poet simply makes a 
comparoon 

Hotf hie a ti inter hath my ahsence been 

Shaknpeaie 

Pethaps It would be better to call this an example of 
nmi/e It is just a very appropnatc and poetical com- 
parison The words imagery and meuphor should only 
be used when two things ate pictured in the imagination 
as though they were one 

Day' 

Faster and 

0‘<r night’s bnm^Jay boils at last 

Bnvming PtpptPutet 

But imagery, simile, mcDphor and comparison arc 
all words meamng ways in which the poets express their 
ideas by means of symbols The S)mbol5 are used to 
convey ideas and emotions by forming a picture m the 
mmd of the reader 

No doubt you have somctiincs heard die phrase ‘a 
mixed metaphor’ In the nund of an unskilled vmtet a 
metaphor or simile sometimes goes wrong and two 
ideas get mixed together Mcaphor or simile should 
always keep to one idea, foe odierwise the vvntmg be- 
comes nonsense If yon were to say 'The forest of 
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ideas through which we must now take a swim,* this 
would be a badly mixed metaphor because you cannot 
swim through a forest You should say ‘The forest 
of ideas whicli we must now explore’, or ‘the stream of 
ideas m which we must swim' Either of these would 
be correa and suitable metaphors, but it is absolutcl} 
essential to keep to one of them The rule to remember 
is, that you must not change suddenly, and with no 
explanation, from the midst of one metaphor to another 
Imagery at its best is a very wonderful ornamenr, and 
the secret of its magic lies in the fact that all things are 
more or less brothers and sisters, they have all kinds of 
unexpected family resemblances And some people- 
poets, for instance— have a very clear perception of these 
points of likeness between things which outwardly seem 
quite different from each other 
No doubt good imagery flashes unbidden into the 
mind of the poet wlicn he is writing it is one of the 
poetic gifts It would be little use racking one’s brains 
and trying to think of imagery if one did not have the 
kmd ofinmd which naturally thinks m pictures 



CHAPTER V 


Different Kjn3s of Poetry 

XLL POETRY PALIS HATURALLY INTO OKE OR 
X^die Other of two classes it is either poetry of ^cy 
Of of fnie itnagmaaon An exAmpitT typical of fanaful 
poetry would be William Allmgham s 

Up ihe airy moiinlam, 

Down ihe ntshyglen, 

IVe dartn'tgo a^unting 
For fear mtn, 

WeejaQi, good folk, 

Trooping alt tcge/fier. 

Green lackel, red cap. 

And white owl s feaiherf 

This describes something which is unreal and which 
exists only ui the fancy of the poet 
But a poem of true imagination v/hether « desenbes 
nature or mankmd, tells you of something related to 
facts It is founded on rejjty 

Vri still the smh mode m 
A pleasant nedse till sunm, 

A noise like oj a hidden brook 

♦s 
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In the leafy tnonlh of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune 

Coieadge, Tie Rune ej lie Anctent Meemr 

Sometimes poetry is said to be ‘major* or ‘minor’, but 
It IS better not to use these words, because there is much 
disagreement as to their exact meaning when apphed to 
poetry It has occasionally been suggested that realistic 
poetry is major and that fanciful poetry is mmor, but 
unfortunately for this dcGmtion, fact, fancy and true 
imaginaaon arc so meonies mingled i n a single poe m 
This happens to tnic" df The Rime of the Ancient 
Afanner, which we have just quoted Moreover, fanciful 
poetry has been written by many of our greatest poets, 
among whom arc Shakespeare, Shelley and Tennyson 
Here, for example, ts a bnef passage from A Midsummer 
Night's Dream It is very damty, very charmmg, but it 
IS not m the least m accord with what was known about 
natural history even m Shakespeare’s day, it is fanciful 

Comcj now a roundel and a fairy song. 

Then, for the third of a minute, hence, 

Some to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds. 

Some war with rere-nuce for their leathern wings, 

To make my small elves’ coats, and some keep back 
The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots and u onders 
At cur quaint spirits 

Some people beheve that it is better to tbmk of major 
and minor poets, rather than ma.pt and mmor poetry 
To understand this difference it is necessary to know that 
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there are many kinds of emotions and ideas which may 
be put into verse Nearly all the poetry given ui this 
book expresses happiness, because Iiappy poetry is the 
best with whjcli to b^m one’s reading 

But there is very mudi poetry that js sad, or thought- 
ful and some that 1 $ tragic or sublime Tragic and 
subhme arc difEcuIt words, and it is important to under- 
stand their mearung clearly Tragic poetry, or a tragic 
drama, tells ) ou about human character when faced widi 
disaster The chief subject of tragedy is not the disaster 
Itself but the way in which the people behave, and their 
state of mmd When tragedy is grandest, the charac- 
ters ate strong enough to face disaster bravely 
In nearly all tragedy there u an idea efface unpleasant 
things happen uhich could not be foreseen or prevented, 
but in spite of everything the characters are brave and 
faithful to ideals ambitions or loved ones 
I but meet lo-Jay 

T7ie doom that at my hirllt teas written down 
In Heaven, and thou art Heavens unconseious hand 
Fate trod those promptings doti n 
Under its iron heel. Fate, Fate engaged 
TJ e strife 

Matthew Arnold, Sebrai eni Rsstum 
That, in a general way, tdls you the subjects of tragedy 
and of tragic poetry It jso sho%\'s the difference 
benveen tragedy and mere sensation or melodrama, 
which deals not with states of mind but with violent 
deeds 
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Sublime poetry is even harder to explain One means 
by sublime the greatest possible splendour or lofty 
inspiration Tragic poetry k sometimes sublime, but all 
sublime poetr) u not tragic To be subbmc, poetry 
must tell you m a noble xvay about the most solemn and 
exalted subjects Milton's Pdrodise Lest, Dante's Dii itie 
Comedy, Shakespeare s Hamfet, and Shelley's Prometheus 
Unbound are examples of sublime poems 
All this shov.s us that the poets who are not quite so 
great only write gay or pcnsisc ot sad lyncs Hut the 
greatest poets sometimes sound the deeper notes of 
tragedy, sublimity and joy 

Occasionally poetry can be quite charming even when 
it shows signs of pose or pretence The verses of many 
poets in the later seventeenth century, and die eighteenth 
century, show tlic false outlook and insmcctc way of 
living common at the nme 

Ftfir Amcret is gone astroy — 
pHfjHC (jfid seek her, ev'ry lover, 

VII tell the signs by uhkh you may 
The u and ring Shepherdess rfucever 

Wtllum Congreve, 

A H« tni Cry ^ler Far Ament 

Much poetry written at this time dcscnb« aroftcial 
types insread of real men and women it suggests duna 
or paintings instead of living dungs 
Poetry of flus kind o wntten more from the head than 
from the iicarr It tells oCfashuti mstead of passion, and 
sometimes it is necessary to know something of the 
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penod in which u was composed — the habits, customs 
and ideas common at the tune— before you can properly 
enjoy It 

But the best poetry js always written from the heart 
It IS so true to human nature that the time when it was 
wntten hardly matters It appeals to everyone, regard- 
less of when, where or how they may live 
Perhaps these differences m the quaUty of poetry may 
show us the reason why some poets only wmc vencs 
for a few years, usually when they are young As they 
grow older the poetry they wnre u not so good, or they 
cease writing altogether 

When a man’s talent is chie6y for writing lyrics, lus 
eashet pieces ace often the best and most musical, and it 
seems that, as time passes, the inipube to smg grows 
weaker There have been many poets whose best verses 
were written when they were under thirty-five years of 
age 

Of course, there have been exceptions to this tendency, 
and one of the most outstanding of these is represented 
by the poetry of Thomas Hardy Although Hardy 
occasionally wrote poems m the cather years of his hfe, 
It was not until he had fimshed writing lus novels that 
he really devoted himself to verse From the age of 
fifty-eight until his death m 1928 when he was eighty- 
eight, Hardy published a^t voliunes of lyncal poetry, 
much of which is unquestioaably beauoiviL He also 
wrote a long dramatic poem called The Dynasts which 
tells the story of Napoleon Bonaparte After 1909 — from 
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the age of sixty-nine — he ■wrote nothing hut lyncal 
poetry, and this surely proves that there is no time of life 
when 3 man may not be a poet 
The lyncs of Thomas Hardy are not always happy ones 
— indeed they are sometimes deeply tragic and some- 
tinics very mournful But there arc exceptions to this 
rule, and some of his verses arc really hght-hcarted 

Doff the hhek token, 

Don the red shoon, 

Ri^ht and re-tune 
VtoUstrin^s broken. 

Null the words spoken 
In speeches of nieme, 

The night-Ktoud is huein£, 

To-morrow shines seen— 

Shines soonl 

The truth is that poetry is for everyone, old and 
young ahke When anyone has the poetic gift, it is a 
great pity if other mtcrcsts, cares or ambinons cause the 
rcaduig and wnting of verse to be neglected 
Poetry which is ahvc ivith scmiovc music, and is 
coloured -with imagmatjon, appeals to almost eserybody, 
and the poetic feelings and ideas which wc cxpcncncc 
when wc are young ought to remain with us when ve 
are old. There is no reason why ve should not be 
poetty-IoNcrs and poets m old age as 'well as m youth. 
'Once a poet always a poet' is a true sajnng 
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Something about Metre 

I N PREVIOUS CHAPTERS WE FIRST EXPLAINED THE 
nature of poetry and then showed what poetry is 
about In Chapter II we made the discovery that poetry 
may sometimes be written ui prose This seemed like 
a contradiction, but it meant that there is a diflerencc 
between poetry and verse Poetry and verse are by no 
means the same thmg 

Poetry is in thought and feeling, it is the tneoning 
behind the poet’s words, and verse is the form m wbch 
the poetry is expressed This explains why it is some- 
nmes said that a piece of music, or a painting, or a dancci 
IS poetic one means that the dance or picture or com- 
position tefeiicd to with dm adjective has the kind of 
thought and feeling which can only be desenbed as 
poetry At the same tinic poetry in ^e strictest sense is 
expressed m verse 

Now verse, like everythmg else m this world, is not 
something which jmt happens’ It is woven or built 
by the poets, and there arc several rules which have to 
be obeyed 

You know already that verses arc often rhymed, and 
several times we have mentioned metre, which is really 
the most important part of vene — more important, m 

I* 
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fact, than rhyme The word ‘metre’ is of Greek ongm 
and means to measuK In what is called in mathematics 
the metric system, a metre is the imit of length, and 
poetic metre is really the measurement of verse The 
way m which metre ailccts the hnes of verse is this every 
line has a certain defimte number of syllables in u, and 
these syllables are divided mto groups called Jee/ There 
are two or three syllables m each foot, and there may be 
any number of feet m a line — from one foot to six 
When a foot consists of two syllables, one syllable is 
generally long and the other short, and the existence of 
these feet containing long and shon syllables results m 
rhythm 

The process of dividing lines mto feet is called scanston, 
when you find out how many feet, and what kind of 
feet, there are in a hnc, you are said to 'scan' it, or the 
hne IS said to 'scan' correctly or incorrectly 

It is differences ui metre tlut give to verse its varieties 
of musical effect If you read two or three poems 
selected at random from one of the anthologies, almost 
the first thing you nonce will be the different kinds of 
music m each poem Even the appearance of the verses 
on the printed page diffcR, for some have long hnes and 
some have short ones, and some have long and short 
lines mingled together And a verse may consist of 
almost any number of lines, from two to n\clvc, or 
more e\cn than that 

We will now look at one or two examples of metre 
k kind of hne which is found very frequently m English 
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I poetry consists of ilvc feet with nvo syllables m each 
foot The second of the two syllables in each foot « the 
longer or accented syllable Here is an example 

* Anions the mountains by the mttier sea 

To show jou how this line divides into feet uc could 
•wntc n Ukc tins 

A-mottsfltie wcMHr-/<iinj byftite wm-ller sea 

If you wll repeat the line aloud you will find that 
quite naruraUy the emphasis falls on the second syllable 
va each foot, so you could teptesent the metneal rhythm 
of the Lne like this 

When a foot of metre consists of two syllables of 
which the second one is long it is called an iamb, or an 
ijHitif foot And when there are five iambic feet in a 
luxe the poem is said to be wntten in tcm^ic pentameter, 
or iambic 'five measure’ 

In the English language, there are more hn« of 
iambic pentameter thM any other kind of metre The 
blank verse plays of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson and all the 
great Ehzabethan dramatists arc wntten m this metre 
So also are many of the long and famous epic and narra- 
tive poems, — Milton's ParaJta Lost and Paradise Regained, 
the longer poems of Wordsworth such as The Prelude, 
the great translauon of Dante’s Divine Comedy by H F 
Cary, and many other poems 
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Iambic pentameter h also oscd for a kind of verse 
known as the heroic or rhymed couplet. Heroic couplets 
were used by Chaucer in Ae fourtcenA century for 
many of his long poems; indeed Chaucer is believed to 
have been Ae actual inventor of Ac heroic couplet. 

Three hunAed years later couplets were %vritten by 
Dryden; and Ae poet who is most &mou$ of all for this 
form of verse is Alexander Pope. like blank verse, 
rhymed couplets exist m very great quantity. 

AnoAer bnd of verse which is sometimes written in 
iambic pentameter is Ac ^latrain. A quatrain is a vene 
of four hnes wiA ca A of Ac alternate lines rhymed: 

Noil' fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning fight, 

And drowsy tinkUngs lull the distant Jol£. 

Thonus Cray. EUff umiUH in « Cfuntrj Cburtbyni 

The Rubaiydt of Omar Khayydm, as translated by 
Edward FitzGerald, is a famous poem consisting of 
75 iambic quatrains: but Ae quatrains in this poem arc 
a htde irregular, because Ae first, second and fourth lines 
rhyme wiA each oAcr and Ae Aird bae is left un- 
rbymed. 

Here is an example frgm Aese famous quatrains 
written in iambic pentameter; 

Look to the blowing Rose about us~'Lo, 

Laughtng,' she says, *tnto the world I blow, 

At once the stlken Tassel of tny Purse 
Tear, and its Treasure on the Garden throw' 
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Of coune not all iambic lines consist of five feet 
Someomes there are six feet to the line, which u then 
called a hexameter 

And many lyncs and short poems are written with 
alternate lines of four and three feet This is called 
iambic common metre or ballad metre It is used in 
many of the daintiest poems m existence 
I see ike rainbow in the sky, 

The dew upon the grass, 

I see diem, and I ash ndt why 
They glimmer or they pas; 

Wiliei Savage Landoi 

Coleridge s Rune of the Ancient Marmer is m common or 
ballad metre Irregular stanzas with five and six Imes are 
included m the poem but there are many perfect 
examples of verses in simple common metre 
O dream of foy! is this indeed 
The lightlioitse top I jee^ 

Is tins the hiU? is this the hirk? 

Is this mme oum emintree^ 

And here arc two very good examples by Wordsworth 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the spruigs of Dove, 

A Maid whom there were none to praise 
And very fen to love 
A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye' 

Fair as a star, u hen only one 
Is shining in the sky 
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So you see dut blank verse, rhymed couplets, quatr^ 
and stanzas of several kinds arc frequently written in 
iambic metre. Sonnets, too, ate invariably written in 
iambic pentameter. It is quite safe to say that there is no 
English poet who has not composed iambic lines. Iambic 
may be called the 'common omc* of Enghsh poetry. 

You know that m mosi^ ‘common time’, consisting 
of four beats to the bar, is the simplest metrical division; 
and poetry, like music, is written ‘in time’. You can 
tell from the metre that some poems arc intended to be 
read slowly and smoothly {andante and Ugato), and others 
should be read quickly and sharply, hkc aUegra and 
rtaccato passages in music. 

Another kind of line which you will meet with fee* 
quently is the exact opposite of iambic: it is divided into 
feet consisting of two syllables, but the frst syllabic, not 
the second, is the accented one: 

Oti a f ehnJ I / Siih' a I child. 

-./ - 

When a line of verse divides into feet with the accent 
on the first syllabic in each foot it is said to be trochaic, A 
foot of this kind is called a trochee. Trochaic verse is 
sometimes very musical: 

Freckled nett-eggs thou shall see 
Hatching in the hcnvthom-tree, 

IVhen the hen-iiri's wing doth rest 
Quiet on her mossy nest. „ „ 

‘ Keau. O* t« 

There are two odicr feet consisting of two syllables. 
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They are called the spondee ( — ), in wluch both syllables 
are long, and the pyrrhic (^«), m which both arc short, 
but these need not concern us Their use in English 
poetry is rare 

There are also lines which divide into feet containing 
three syllables Indeed there u a foot containing four 
syllables (the chonamb) and one containing five (the 
dochmiac) But it is only necessary for us to notice the 
two most frequent forms of three-syllable feet These 
are the dactyl (-w) and the anapaest the former 

has an accented or long syllable fit5t in the foot, and die 
latter has a long syllable fotlowiag the ttvo short ones 

The dactyl has been used more frequently m poetry 
than the anapaest Dactylic hexameters were used by the 
anaent Greeks as the mcasute for their epic poetry 
This metre was used by Hornet m his long narrative 
poem called The Iliad, and that ts why dactyhc hexa- 
meter IS somenmes called heroic metre’ 

The poet Longfellow wrote a narrative poem called 
Eiangtline which fills many pages and is wnltcn m 
dactylic hexameters Here is the opening line 

This IS (he forest primeval TTie tnwrmHrmj pmes and the 
hemlochs 

This line scans as follows 

This Is the j forest prim- { eval the / murmuring /pines and 
the I hemtochs 

The line consists of five dactyls and one trochee. 
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Evangeline contains some bcaurifiil passages, but the 
story b too sentimental for modem taste. And dactylic 
lines arc difficult to write m English without a rather 
awktvard effect. 

Longfellow’s Hiawatlut is an example of blank verse 
with four trochees to the Imc, and this, from the metrical 
point of view, is more successful: 

S:ng, O Sotig of Hiawatha, 

Of the happy days that foUoiped 

We will now look at the metncal construction of a 


whole Lync: 

dy heart / leaps up / when I j behold 
A rain-(bcw in j the shy: 

So was ( it wfieii / my life / began; 

So ts f it now ( tarn { a man; 

So be I it when { / shall / grow old, 

Or let I me die! 

The Child I is fa^jther oj j dte Mart; 

And 1 1 could wisn I my days I to be 
Bound each j to each / by nal-jural pi^Jely. 


-h-i—i- 
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The letters inicate the rhymes, and the curved and 
straight dashes show the shm and long, or unacccn<«d 
and accented, syllables in each metneal foot This hftle 
poem, which is a quite famous one by Wordswoi^h, 
consists of 33 iambic feet There are seven lines each 
with four feet, one hue consists of three feet, and c>ne 
has only two feet 

You can realise the metneal effect of this poem if you 
point to each foot with a penal and say ‘de dee’ for each 
foot That gives you the metneal skeleton or grourtd- 
work of the poem It is hkc the groun d-bass or rhyihrnic 
accompaniment m a piece of orchestral music When rU 
the instroments are playing you hardly realise that the 
bass u there, but it is going on underneath, all the tnfie 
It IS just the same with the metneal basis of this poem 
The metre, which makes the orderly arrangement of 
sounds called ‘rhythm’ is clothed m the dchaous har- 
mony of voweb and consonants, the metre underhes the 
words And the beauty of tbe words, in us rum, ts 
almost forgotten because of the beauty of the thought 
Itself Just repeat to yourself the first Imcs 
Afy heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow tn the sfcy 

Have they not a beautiful sound? Thctc is the orderliness 
of metre, and the exquisite music of the words Above 
all, there is the beautiful thought expressed m the wht>le 
poem. 

Another thmg which makes a great difference to the 
beauty and tbe music of poetry is the existence and the 
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Sweet an, blow soft, mount, lark, aloft 
Togtve my LoiegooJ~morfowl 

Thomas HeywcKxl, AuUie 

or au elegy 

* ^ end in «iy hreast 

Spring uraLens too, and my regret 
Becomes an April violet, 

And buds and blossoms like the rest 

Tenofsoiu ta Maiuntin 

Above aU, poetry tells you of beauty Poetry tells y ou 
about beauty i» things, and sontenmes it shows you the 
hidden loveliness m objects or incidents you might have 
supposed quite plain and ummcrcstjog Coventry Pat- 
more. in one of hts best poems, tells bow, having sent his 
little son to bed m disgrace, he visited the child soon 
afterwards and found him sleeping with tears still on his 
lashes 

And T, with meart, 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my own, 

For, on a table draivn beside his head, 

He had pul, within hts reach, 

A box of counters and a red-vetn'd stone, 

A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 

And SIX or seven shells, 

A bottle with bltiebelb. 

And two French copper coins, ranged there wtth careful art. 
To comfort his sad heart 

There is scarcely a subject you can thinlc of that could 
not be made into a poem, because even the plain every- 
day things with which we ate all familiar have something 
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Whai Poetry tells You 

I NSTEAD OF TRVING TO DEFINE rOETRY, PERHAES' 

we could g« a better idea of to nature by finding out 
for ourselves, w carcfiiUy as possible, what poetry is most 
often about ^pie poets teU i« of so many things — so 
many di^ermt things — that it is not easy to decide which 
arc the most important Poetry may be solemn or joy- 
ful, moving to a mournful measure or a merry onc^ 
^here ue sad and senous poems called elegies or thre- 
n^es, which express out gnef svben someone dies whom 
v.e have greatly loved or tevcrencecL There ate seten- 
adei and love lyno which poets have composed to 
honour of their ladies ✓There arc lyncs of thought, 
mood, and day-dream And there is very much poetry 
i^hirb describes and praises the bcauoes of nature ^ 
<!fNature-poctry is certainly one of the best kmds with 
which to begin one’s reading' / 

In a broad sense, neatly all poetry u nature-poetry, for 
you will find, again and again, that the love of nature 
creeps into and laids colour to all the other kmds of 
poetry— whether m a love lync 

Pjclr, rbudt, eu>tfy, end u^efcetne, day! 

U'ith we l^lsh sorrow 
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position of a pause in almost every Imc. This pause is so 
important that it is somedmes ciUed by a special word — 
caesura. If you read once agam the Ime we have just 
quoted you will find that the pause comes naturally 
between ‘up’ and ‘when'i 

My heart leaps up (pause) when I behold 

Sometimes, but not always, the pause is marked by 
punctuation Sometimes diere may be no pause at all, 
or the pause may come at the Ime’s begmning or end; 
but nearly all Imes, except the very shortest, include at 
least one and sometimes nvo or three pauses. Sometimes 
the caesura is so slight that it is scarcely noticeable, but 
somehow that does not seem to lessen its importance to 
the verse-music. 

In blank verse and couplets, or m any poem where 
the Imes are all the same length, the pause often con- 
tnbutes more to the word-music than the metre itself. 
If the pause always comes at the same point in each 
line rhe effect will be monotonous; and on the other 
hand, if the pauses arc varied unskilfully, the cfTca is 
awkward. 

The long poems in rhymed couplets by Alexander 
Pope arc monotonous because Pope always placed his 
pauses near the middle ofhis hues: 

All nature is but art, (pause) mknowrt to thee; 

All chance, direction, ^lausc) tvhich thou const not see; 

All discard, (pause) brnnoHy not mderstood; 

All partial evil, (pause) unlPersal^ood. 
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Hus shows one reason why all the lines of Pope sound 

alike 

Pope’s couplets were of the kind called stopped the 
clauses and sentences always ended at the ends of the 
lines Pope’s sentences never 6owed freely from one 
couplet to the next This, again, made his poetry 
monotonous 

But Shakespeare and Milton were cspcaalJy skilful m 
varying the position of the pause in that lines, and for 
this reason their blank verse was more musical, more 
changeable and mterescing than the rhymed couplets of 
Pope Here is a passage from The Tempest, the last play 
written by Shakespeare 

Oiir revels now are ended (pause) These our actors 
As I foretold you, (pause) tvere all spirits, end 
Are melted into air, (pause) into ihin air 
And, (pause) like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capped toioers, (pause) the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, (pause) the great globe itself. 

Yea, (pause) all ivhi^ it uiherit, (pause) shall dissoli e 
And, (pause) Uke (fits insubstantial pa^tant/aded. 

Leave not a rack behind (pause) We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of 

It IS not difficult to see from this how cleverly the 
posiaons of the pauses arc vaned The pauses make 
these lines very much more beautiful as well as helping 
to make their meaning cdcaiei 
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Word'Music 

Y et another thing wmcii makes poetry 
beautiful is the choice of words which, when they 
arc grouped together, have a pleasing sound Some 
words sound bcauaful when used rogerher, whether m 
poetry or prose, and others sound ugly. 

’ The sensiave eat of the poet enables him to choose 
words which do quite a lot of dungs at once. They 

(i) express the meaning accurately, 

(a) rhyme correctly, 

(3) fill naturally into metrical feet. 

Also, as though that were not enough, the words the poet 
uses have a pleasant musical sound. 

It IS not easy to explaui why some words sound better 
than others; and there arc no defuntc rules for the use 
of words that sound correct. It will help you to re- 
member that all language is a power which human 
beings have developed during thousands of years; and all 
speech has been built up from the first few sounds that 
expressed pleasure and pain, love and hate. 

Perhaps that is why words with hard m them 
remmd us of anger. Gnr is almys our way of writing 

B «} 
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a growl, and the softer consonants like ni and n or / 
suggest tenderness If we could get back to tlie time 
sslien grown-up men and women had nothing with 
which to express themselves but the simplest kind of 
baby language we should find that certain sounds, and 
not merely certain words, meant definite ideas or feelings 
And in poetry ihe mcanmg of the sounds has to be similar 
to the meaning of the umAs Then it is that the words 
used seem beautiful 

Tlie onl) way to realise this quality in poetry is to listen 
carefully to the sound of the words and see whether they 
seem pleasing If the effect seems the least harsh or awk- 
ward or without grace, the verse is probably bad 

Some examples iiu) help you Here arc two lines of 
iambic pentameter which arc correct m metre and dear 
in meaning, yet they sound ugly 

Last niiht I stood upon a bri^hl-tit sta^e 
And pi lytd a ^real and famous traced/ 

You base only to set this beside some really bcautifiU 
hnes in order to realise the difiercnce 

\ l^t's but a II aJkin^ shadoio, a poor player 
Tltat struts and frets hu hour upon the stage 
^ And dun IS head m> more 

ShaVnpnre, Mattlb 

To mist the hues of life with weUing teats,’ ‘Oli 
bclovJd, I am bless’d’, *And every tree breaks into j oung 
green leaves’, — all these are bad lines and phrases They 
are unmusical It 1$ also very bad to use words which 
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have another and more commonplace meaning than that 
intended m the poem Carelessness of this hind leads a 
poet all too easily from beauty to somctbng very nearly 
ridiculous 

Some words easily sound ugly Explosive consonants 
like b and p, hard fe* s and t\ should be used very 

carefully 

IVfitnJirst the fray began tt seemed that we 
Were like to taste the sorrows of defeat 
The moon in stJent glory bursting up 
From ‘neath the Eastern sky 

These ate phrases with a more or less awhvard sound 
There is a Lann phrase which occurs several times m 
Virgil’s which is someames translated into Enghsh 
as 'upper air', and 'upper ait’ sounds very ugly ‘Higher 
ait’ would sound better, but it docs not quite convey the 
meaning ‘Air’ is not an easy word to use with beautiful 
effwt, but that it is possible to do so is shown fay the 
following 

The prtntless aw felt thy belated plumes 

Shelley 

When a word begins with a vowel, as doa ‘air’, the 
danger is that the end consonant of the preceding word 
may sound too plainly and seem as though beginning the 
word which really starB svith a vowel A sumlar danger 
anses when a word begins with the same consonant as 
that which ended the word before it 

f m di«H^ amaze am rmtte 
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Beauty m the sound of thetvords results far more from 
the way in which tlic I'ow tU are used than from any other 
cause The fn c vowel leitcn, as you know, are a, e, /, e, h, 
but the actual vowel sounds arc much more numerous, 
and t and ii arc really diphthongs Each vowel may be 
pronounced cither Jong Of shorr /J, for/nsrance, maybe 
pronounced ah as in ‘past*, or it may bejust a long a, as m 
‘lace’, or short as m ‘lass* You vnll fujd that the other 
vessels Lnse sinular variations m the ssay they arc pro- 
nounced There are no less than tss enty \ owel-sounds, 
and there ate also four diphthongs, i, «,oi, and cu, which 
arc made up svith css o \ ow cIs combined as a single syUablc. 

So vowehmusic has almost endless possibihues Some- 
times the words of a poem bnng in many different 
voweb as tliough they were die notes and mcervab in a 
constantly changing melody Somenmes the mood or 
character of the setse wiU ^ expressed by repeating the 
same vowel many tunes 

We has c already read one or rsvo verses about Aurumn 
Here is yet another It u by Thomas Hood and « a good 
example of vowel-music 

1 saiif old Autumn tn the misty mem 
Stand shadon less Ulee Stlence, Ustening 
To Jifrnre, for no lonely bird w ould swg 
Into Ins hollouf ear Jiom woods forlorn, 

Nor lowly hedge ttorsohtarv thorn , — 

Ms loffcj fllf dewy hrighl 

IVith tangled gossamer that fell by ni^it, 

Pearling his coronet of golden com 
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These lines contain many long and short h‘s, and the 
vowel-sounds m and oo The words are meant to 
express sadness, and Aey have a sad sound as well as a 
sad ineamng The most noticeable rhymes ate ‘mom , 
‘forlorn', ‘thorn’ and 'com', all of which have the sad- 
soundmg vowel <«« These give the keynote, as it were, 
to the piece Similar vowel-sounds arc brought m again 
and agam In the very beginning wc have the phrase 
‘I saw old Autumn’, which includes one o, two <i«’s and 
a short H In the second line occurs the word ‘shadi’W’less*. 
The third, fourth and fifSi lines contam a total of seven- 
teen sounds, which are long or short o's svith varying 
tones of pronunciation And at the very end of the 
piece you have the words ‘coronet of golden com'. 
These lines are a little sonata on o sounds 

But there u another cause of word-beauty in this piece 
There are many s’s— no less than seventeen— and, 
although sibilants can be irritating if used unskilfully, 
these help the effect of sadness in this poem, because the 
sound of an s or an sh is very like a sigh 

There are also two phrases where the words begin 
with the same consonants—'nusty mom' and 'languid 
locks'. 'When more words than one bcgmmng with the 
same consonant arc used near together the phrase is said 
to be alhterative 4^1htcration, or the use of groups of 
words bcgmmng with the same consonant-sound, was 
considered very important in the old Anglo-Saxon and 
early English poetry— quite as important as the rhymes 
at the ends of tlie lines But regular alhtcranon was 
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abandoned many hundreds of j'carj ago, and it is now 
onl) used occasionally, when it seems suitable If 
alliteration is used sparingly a can be a real help to the 
word nnuic, but if the alliteration is too noticeable ibe 
effect ina) be hideous^ 

See the (ity oj sunAine and son^ 

The allitcraMon in this Imc « made wotsc by the sh in 
lunshine Thw esen makes the phrase into svhat a 
called a 'longue-twutcr' As poetry, it u very bad 
indeed. Ifyousaid ‘Lo. the aty of brightness and song’, 
this would be better The line is still allitennve— ('taty' 
and 'song')— but 'bnghmess' has a hanh sound which 
does not help the word^music The hne new has a 
different kind of ugliness— ugliness less noticeable but 
suffieiene, none the less to spoil the quality of a poem. 

Let us alter this line again ‘Lo, the aty of laughter 
and song’ would be quite good and 'Lo, the oty of song 
and laughter’ would be better still It is a line which docs 
not scan uito entirely tegular trochaic feet, but from the 
metrical pomf of view it would be quite permissible 
The verses wc has c studied show that the way in which 
a poet groups the sowcl-sounds is important The 
vowels give the tone-qtiality to the music The effect 
of the consonants u not so noaccable unless, indeed, 
some consonants should be used awkwardly Then they 
will attract your attention by their clumsiness 
i This harmony of vowtU and consonants, combined 
•^ith metrical rhytlim, makes the music of poetry Often 
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)ou may bard) noacc this musjc You only fed that 
tbc verse is Ncry pleasing, 

Liirof foe, 

How every pause ts filled a ith unJtr-tioles 
Clear, stiver, tcy, keen, auakening tones, 

IVliieh psetee the sense, and Itte uishin the soul 

SbfUfy Pnmnhns Unl«mJ 

It is unbkcly that the poets put all this music into their 
verses hy slosvly and painfully chooimg, one by one, the 
v-ords that sounded best, or thcit poetry would have had 
no freshness The poets were chiefly interested m the 
ideas and feelings they sverc expressing, yet they managed 
to write sentences with musical vowd-sounds and 
metrical rhythm Sometimes they wrote these vowcl- 
harnionies without having to make painful effom The 
arrangement of pauses m dicit lines and even some of the 
vanatiom m metre whtcli improve ihcit verses, may have 
been made swdi scarcely an instant’s thought If they 
had stayed to think, the inspiration of the poetry ssould 
have been lost And no one would ever write anythmg 
with great intensity of fedmg and vividness of imagina- 
tion or music, like this unless they wrote with case 

/ sate besuk a sage*sled, 

And a lamp was red 

Near the bock tehere he had fed, 

When a dream withpbimes offiawe. 

To his piJlou Imasng came. 

And I Kiteu rt taas the same 
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Or this 


lV]>i(h hai kinged fl^c* 

Pity, eloquemt atd woe, 

And the u orf<f awhtle below 
IFore thesJude, its lustre made 
It has borne me here as Jleet 
As Desire*s lightning feet 
1 must ride it back ere morrow, 

Or the s<^e uid trot:; tn si^rrou'. 

Shelley, PmttUiu Unhouni 


Freeze, freeze, thou biller sky, 

That dost not bite so nigh 
As hen^ts forgot 
Though thou the waters m ary. 

Thy sting is not so sharp 
As fnend remember a net 
Heigh ho) smg, heigh ho* unto the green holly 
Mostfnendihip n feigning, most loving mete folly 
Then hetgn ho, the hoUyl 
This life li most jolly* 

Shaleepean As Ym Like It 


It may seem w ondcrful that these poems were probably 
vmtttn with very httle eflort, but the expUnaaon of 
how this could be done is even more wonderful soil 
People who are interested m how our mmds work have 
discovered that diere are parts of die mmd that toil for 
us without our being aware of what is done 
Our thoughts are acuve even -when wc think we are 
idling or testing, and often these hidden parts of the 
mind work for us when wc are asleep 
^nd before a poet wntes his verses this hidden or uinex 
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mmd has often helped him with them Sometimes the 
mind begins its work before the poet know that he wiU 
\vntc on a certain subject and then the poem seems 
suddenly to flash mto his consaousness, very nearly, if 
not quite, complete The poet calls this an ‘inspiration*, 
but It is really a poem which the inner mmd has made for 
him Of coune, the inner mind still goes on helping 
the poet after he has decided consaously what he will 
wntc 

This was surely what Thomas Hardy meant when he 
wrote these Imes 

I Upptd rough tines cf ehanct, net choice, 

I thought not what my words might he, 

There came into my ear a voice 
That turned a tenderer verse for me 
On the other hand, some poets have made the dioicc 
of nght-sounding voweb and consonants part of their 
conscious labour This 1$ true of Dryden and the 
eighteenth-century poets hkc Pope, but this way of 
writing robs poetry of its simplicity, and we say tlut u 
IS ‘laboured’ 

The poet Dryden wrote a Sorg for St Cecilias Day, m 
which many hnes have words with sounds which suggest 
the tones of different musical mstniments, Ccaba bang 
the patron saint of music 

The trumpet* s loud clangour 
Exates us to arms, 
ff'ith shrill notes of anger 
And mortal alarms 
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The Joiihle Jotihle douhk heat 
Of the thuntierii^ Jmm 
Cries 'HarLi the Joes come, 

Charge, charge, '/« too late to retreat^' 

The sift eompiaimngfiute 
In dying notes dtscoters 
The tuoei of helpless lot ers 
IVjiose dirge ii whisper’d hy the toarhling lute 
Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs and desperation, 

Fury, frantic mdigtianon. 

Depth of pmns, and height of pajsion 
For the fair disdamfid dame 
But 01 H hat art can teach, 

What human voice tan reaih. 

The sacred organ’sptatse^ 

Notes inspiring holy love.. 

Notes that wing their heavenly ways 
To mend the choirs above 

The Asofk of a very much later poet, Tennyson, abo 
seems frequently to have been polished with conscious 
and painful toil But however the eflcct was obtained, 
Tennyson’s verses are often so vividly musical that one 
seems to be not reading, but listening, to the poem, just 
as one might listen to an ortdiestra 

O harh, O hear' how thin and clear. 

And thinner, clearer, farther going' 

O s'leel and fat Jam cl»^ and scar 
The horns ofcytandjautly hlou mg! 

Blow, let US I ear the purple glens replying 
Blow, bugle, aiisiier, echoes, dying, dying, dying 



WOKD-MUSIC 


Word-mussc is just as important to good prose as to 
'poetry. In preaching and lectarmg. as well as in writing, 
one should try to use words that sound nght as well as 
convey the meaning accurately. Even m ordinary 
conversation, if you have learned to love words and to 
appreciate those which are bcauaful, you will use the 
best words when you arc talking. You will do this quite 
naturally and without anyxpeaaj effo^ 

But first you must learn to love words for thetr own 
sakes. To a poet, words arc 

Precious as gold, 

As poppies and corn, 

Or an old cloak 
Sioeet as our birds 
To the ear 

Edward Thomas 


And someomes harsh and imtanng soimds may have 
their uses, as m the following lines by Tennyson which 
describe how the blackbiid, dunng high summer, no 
longer sings sweedy: 

Nou' (hy fiute-notes are changed (a coarse, 

1 hear thee not at all, or hoarse 
As when a hawker haitda his wares. 

If a speech or a poem were intended to make people 
angry about an injustice, or to snr them to action in 
setting right something that is wrong, or to express 
indignation, one might use plenty of gutturals — hard 
^’s and fc’s, explosive labials, p*s and fc*s, and long booming 
vowels whicli suggest anger. 
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Breathes there the mm with soul so JeaJ 
IVho tieier to himself ha& said, 

‘This ts my oum, wy iioiive land!' 

Whose heart hath ne'er mAin him bum’d 
As home hts footsteps he hath turn'd 
From wandering on a foreign strand? 

If such there breathe, go, mark him welt, 

For him no niitistrel fixtures su eV, 

High though his titles, proud his name, 

Bounifleij hts wealth as wish (on (him, 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wreteh, coneentred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 

Unwept, unhonemt’d, and unsung 

Sir Walter Scott 


In impressing people with an idea, one may be greatly 
helped if the words used have the nght sound as well as 
a clear meaning 

i_Using words m the best way possible is partly a natural 
gift and partly a ^fhculc art which is mastered after much 
practicc'^Sametimcs the wordsofa great poet seem like 
living dungs their muuc ts almost audible as you read 
the verses 


I) the rutg of words 
When the ntffct mati nn^s tliem, 

Fair the fall of songs 

When the singer sit^s than 

Robert X^uis Strvnuon 



CHAPTER Vni 


Different Ksnis of Verse 


\T 


HERE ARE SEVERAL KINDS OF POETRY, 

most important are: 


(i) Narrative. 
(i) Dramanc. 
(3) lync. 


AND THE 


These three kinds of poetry arc expressed in various 
kinds of vcnc built up wtli die rhymes and metres 
desenbed in the last chapter. 

Narrative and dramatic poems are generally long 
poems, and, as one would naturally ocpe«, they tell a 
story. 

The grandest and most important class of narrative 
poetry is called epic; and this » one of the caihcst kinds 
of poetry ever wntten. There arc epics still in exist- 
ence which arc between two and three thousand years 
old. 

Epics desenbe deeds of heroism and brave adventures; 
and the cathest ones were written by the Greek poets of 
llong ago. There were many Gre^ epic poets whose 
jwork has been lost; but the most iamous and greatest of 
those whose poetry has come down to us is Homer. 

7! 
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Very little is known for ceitam about the life of Homer, 
but he IS believed to have kved m the country of Greece 
somewhere betsveen 2500 and 3000 yean ago His two 
famous epic poems are the Jhad and the Odyssey These 
are the earliest epics soli m existoicc, and they sverc 
wnticn in hexameten Both art about the ancient 
legend of Troy — liow the Greeks besieged the aty of 
Troy for ten years because of Helen, thewifcofMcnelaiis, 
whom Pans had taken away to Troy The Iliad tells of 
the siege of the aty, and of grot conflicts between 
Greeks and Ttojaas in which even the gods themselves 
were supposed to have taken part 
/The Odyssey is about the adventures of the Greek 
leader, Odysseus (or Uly$$es)'SWhen Odysseus set sail 
in order to return borne to Greece after Troy had been 
captured, he and his men were dnven out of theic course 
by unfavourable winds They fell into the clutches of a 
one-eyed giant named Polyphemus, and when they 
escaped from Polyphemus, Odysseus awoke the anger 
of the giant’s father, Poseidon, the Greek god who was 
believed to rule the sea Posadon, who is the same as 
the Roman god, Neptune, caused Odysseus to spend 
ten yean wandering the seas and m that time he lost all 
his ships and all bs men When Odysseus at last reached 
his home m the Greek island oflthaca over whicli he had 
ruled as king, he found his palace occupied by a crowd of 
suitors who were competing to marry his wife, Penelope 
The advcntuics of Odysseus, and how he slew the 
suitors, rcscumg his patient wi& and his son Telemachus 
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from their troubles— all these events arc told in Homer’s 
Odyssey 

There were other epics wntten by Greek poets, but 
Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey are the nvo most famous 
When Rome rose to greatness, epic poets appeared m 
Rome too The most famous of these was Virgil, who 
composed the Aenetd The Aenetd was begun m the year 
29 or 28 B c , and nine years later, when Virgil was dymg, 
he wished the manuscript of the poem to be burned, be- 
cause he felt that another three years’ work svas needed 
to make the poem perfect 

TheAemd tells the story of Aeneas, a hero-pnnee who 
fought for Troy After the fall of Troy Aeneas spent 
seven long years m wandering the world Carrying his 
old father and hts household gods on his back, and holding 
his httle son by the hand, he made his way to the coast 
He visited many Mediterranean cities, and was cast by a 
storm on to the coast of Africa At Carthage, the queen 
Dido fell so deeply m love with him that, m despair, she 
killed herself Seven years after Icavmg Troy Aeneas 
at last reached Italy Here, in the course of many adven- 
tures, Aeneas founded a new Troy on the banla of the 
Tiber — a colony which the Romans claimed to be the 
origin of their aty This, of course, is only a legend, and 
was of comparatively late ongm It was this legend that 
Virgil made the subject of his great epic 

Many other epic poems have been wntten; but very 
few of them were successful The finest epic m the 
English langiuge is Milton’s Paradise Lost It is generally 
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agreed that Paradise Lost u one of the few really great 
epics in any language ItrankswiththepocmsofHomer 
and Virgil 

The great epic of Milton i$ based on the story told in 
the opening chapters of Genesis It is the tale 
Of man's first disobeJierue, and the fnitt 
Of that forbidden tree, u hose mortal taste 
nreiijlit death into rfie world, and all our woe, 
llhih loss of Eden 

The poem tells of the life of Adam and Eve m Eden, of 
Satan and the rebel angels who, according to the anoetit 
legend, plotted the downiall of tlie fint man and woman 
Finally it tells how Adam and Eve, m disgrace, are driven 
out of Paradise 

They, looking back, all the {astern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late iketr happy seal, 

Waved over by that flamtng brand, the gate 
With dreadful faces thronged, and fiery arms 
Milton wrote a second epic — Paradise Regained — on die 
story of the Gospels, but ibis, although very beautiful, is 
not on such a grand scale 

English wncers have often wished to express ihe 
beauties of the old Greek and Latin epics in their own 
language The Iliad and the Odyssey were translated 
by the Elizabethan poet, George Chapman, m i6i6, and 
by Alexander Pope two hundred years ago The fint 
^ghsh version of Virgil s Aaieid was made by Dryden 
Since then the Atneti has been translated many timn, 
the last great poet to undertake this task being William 
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Moms But no translation can ever be quite so fine as 
tbesc poems m the original Greek and Latm 
Much Enghsh narrative and dramatic poetry is written 
m blank verse The term ‘blank verse’ means poetry 
without rhyme, and usually, as we saw m Chapter VI, 
It means poetry in imrhymcd lines each made up of 
ten syllables A Ime of blank verse, when scanned, is 
usually found to contain five iambic feet, and for this 
reason it is said to be written in iambic pentameter 
But sometimes rhymed couplets, which arc a somewhat 
earlier form, are used instead of blank venc 
In the latter part of the sixteenth centurv, when Queen 
Elizabeth was on the tlironc, there was great development 
m both English poetry and poeoc drama There were 
many clever poets and dramansts and the cleverest and 
most wonderful of them all was William Shakespeare 
Some of Shakespeare’s songs are quoted in this book, 
and when you begin readuig poeuc drama, you could 
scarcely do better than read the pla)^ of Shakespeare 
A Afitifiimmer Night's Dream, Twelfth Night, The Tempest 
Or A Winter's Tale — unless you have already studied them 
at school, any of these would be good for a beginning 
Before reading very much blank verse, you would do 
well to read short passages and extraas m order to get 
used to this kind of literature 

Of course, when rcadmg poetry it is very important 
to pay attention to the punctuation. Someumes people 
get the extremely bad habit, when reading aloud, of 
dropping the voice and pausing at the end of every line— 
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just as though there were full stops there Read in this 
way very little poetry will seem to make sense. You 
generally find that people who ignore punctuation say 
that they do not care fhr poetry and cannot sec much 
racanmg m it 

When you read poetry aloud you should pass from 
line to hne svithout pausing more than a very httlc and 
without altcnng the pitch of your voice unless there 
happens to be a stop Otherwise, both the sense and the 
music of the lines wil be lost Perhaps it is because of 
this that some modem poets, among whom is Mr 
Humbert Wolfe, pnnt their lines without beginnmg 
them with capital letters— unless, of coune, the line 
begms a new sentence 

Here 1 $ a brief extract of blank verse from Shake- 
speare’s Kw^ Rjeliard II It i$ part of a long speech which 
the king utten to himself when he is a prisoner m 
Pomfret Castle In bygone times poets and dramatists 
frequently made their characten talk to themselves when 
they were alone, and a speech of this kind is called a 
sohloquy Soliloquies arc not used m modem drama, 
but the purpose of this one from Richard 11 is to tell you 
what the king is thinking, in his lonely dungeon The 
passage also shows how important it is to notice the 
punctuation and not pause always at the ends of the 
lines 

Thoughts tending to amhtion, they do plot 
Unlikely ii otiders, how these vain it eak nails 
May tear a passage through the flinty ribs 
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Si 


Of this hard world, my ragged ^ prtsoit-walb. 
And, for they cannot, die in thetr cunt pride 
Thoughts tending to content fatter themselves 
That they are not thefrst of fortune's slaves, 
Nor shall not be the last, like silly beggars. 
Who sitting in the slotlj refiige thetr shame. 
That many have and others must sit there, 
And III this thought theyfnd a kind of ease. 
Bearing their oivn misfortunes on the hack 
Of such as have before endured the like 
Thus play I in one person many people, 

And none contented sometimes am I king, 
Then treasons male me wish myself a beggar, 
And so I am then crushing penury 
Perstiades me I was belter when a king, 

Then am / king'd again and by and by 
Think that / am unking'd by Dohn^broke, 
And straight am nothing * 


Here aUo arc some good examples of rhymed couplets 
They are from The Deserted Village, by Oliver Gold- 
smith 


Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening's close 
Up yonder hilJ the tillage murmur rose 
There, <jj I passed mth careless steps and slow. 

The tmtigUng notes came softened from below, 

The swam responsne as the milk-matd sung, 

The sober herd that lowed to meet their young. 

The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool, 

The playful children just let loose from school, 

* Rugged 

' For othetspeamens of bbnk vase seepages 15, 43, 47 and 62 
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hayed the whispering wind, 
Am the hud hu^h that spoke (he vacant mind, 

*” sought the shade, 

Andjilled each pause the nightingale had made ^ 

Although many of the long poems and plays are very 
ove y, It IS better not to read them until one is quite 
famihar wth lync poetry 

Lync poetry, which is the third land menuoacd m the 
egu^ng of this chapter, indudcs many shorter pieces 
are simpler and easier to understand For this 
re«on most of the poetry given m this book » lyncaL 
e word lync’ means bclongmg to the lyre’, and 
I ^ * stnnged musical instrument something 

ea arp The anaent Greeks used to play an accom- 
paniment on the lyre when poetry was chanted or 
sung ’ 


It IS for this reason that poetry, other than long 
narrauve or drama, is called lync ‘Lync’ has come to 
song or a musical, song-Iike poem 
ihc first thing about lync poetry is that it should be 
“HI t is often hght and dainty \ery different 
trom serious narraove and dramatic poetry The lync 
wnng and exquisite, whereas the epic and the tracedy 

arc sonorous and majestic 

lync of mi„y u. J, ,„j there u also a clats of 

O' 

mmove because it tetenthlea both ktndt of vene The 
g t gtoup of poems of this kind are the ballads 


* Sec aLo the themed coupleu en 


page ei 
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A ballad may certainly be termed a lync, because tbe 
carbest ones were intended to be sung or reared 
You must know that long. long ago, m the omes 
known as the Middle Ages (which lasted approximately 
from the fifth century to the fifteenth) one of the few 
forms of entertainment was minstrelsy In those days 
hardly any of the things which we enjoy to-daj had been 
thought of There were no newspapers, few books, 
no radio, and even musical instruments were very few 
and simple As pnnung had not yet been mvented, 
books — what few there were — had to be copied out by 
hand, slowly and painfully So when the poets composed 
stono m vene the minstrels learned them b> heart— or 
% cry often the minstrels were themselves poets and com- 
post their otvn verse Then the) would smg or rcatc 
them after supper to the lords and barons and all the 
people gathered m the Great Hall which served for a 
general living-room In those nmes tlus was one of die 
few amusements In fine weather no doubt the people 
pla)ed Dutdoorgames, but in bad weather, andin the dark 
winter afiemoom, the immtrcis used to sing poetry 
The minstrels were a substitute for both history books 
and ncssipapcR. Sotnenmes the) hved m the manor 
house or the casdc as honoured servants or retainers At 
other nmes they rrascHed the country— from town to 
town and house to house — and probably they sang of 
the pbocs and people they had seen, as well as the sforjcs 
tlicY had learned In this svay the earliest ballads were 
composed and made known to the people 
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So although a ballad is a lync it tells a story Yet it 
differs from an epic in almost every possible way It is 
not nearly so long, and instead of having a grand theme 
and dcscnbing a whole senes of events, it tells you about 
a single happening And it is wntten m rhymed lines of 
varying length Frequently the lines consist alternately 
of four and three iambic feet 

O tang, lang may the laJies sit, 

IVi' their fans into ihetr hand, 

Before they see Str Pattuh Spens 
Com sailing to the strand! 

Billai tf Sir Pelmk Spent 

This kind of vene is sometimes known as ‘ballad 
metre’, and sometimes as ‘common metre’ because this 
metre is also frequendy used in general lync poetry 
You sviU remember that ballad metre was desenbed in 
Chapter VI (see page 56) 

Although the ballad is a very old form of poetry there 
are ballads written by recent poets They all tell a story 
m rhymed verses, and many of them, but by no means 
all, are in ballad metre’ One of the finest examples, 
both as a poem and as an illustranon of ballad metre, is 
Colcndge's The Rime of the Ancient Manner 
The Sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea came he' 

And he shone bnght, and on the right 
Went dou n into the sea 

A ballad would be too long m quote m full in this book, 
but here are two or three verses from Sir Walter Scott’s 
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Thomas the Rhymer to gtvc you an idea of what a ballad 
may be like 

True Thomas rose, milt harp w hand, 

When as the feast was done 
[In uMstrei strife, m Fairy Land, 

The elfin harp, he won ) 

Hush'd were the throng, both limb and tongue. 

And harpers for envy pale. 

And armu lords Icand on their swords 
And hearleiied to the tale 
In mmhers high, the wtulmg tale 
The prophet poured along. 

No after bard might e'er avail 
Those nnmhers to prolong 
Yet fragments of the lofty strain 
Float down the tide of years. 

As, buoyant on the stormy mam, 

A parted wreck appears 
He sung King Arthur's Table Round 
The WamoT of the Lake, 

How courteous Cawaine met the wound. 

And bled for ladies' sake 

Modem poets have also -wntten irregular ballads in 
other metres, but these poems fulfil the chief require- 
ments of a ballad in that they tell a story consistmg of a 
single mam madent, often of an unhappy kind A poem 
of this kind is Tennyson’s Ballad of Onana 
Another kind of verse which seems to be raid-way 
between lync and narranve w the Spenserian stanza 
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The word stanza j$ another word meaning verse, but to 
be strictly correct it should be used to denote verses with 
lines arranged according to a definite plan and with a 
definite scliemc of rhymes 

The Spensenau is a type of stanza invented by the poet 
Edmund Spenser and used in his long narrative and 
reflective poem the Faetu Quttne The Spenserian 
stanza consists of nine lines Eight of these lines have 
each ten syllables or their equivalent (iambic penta- 
meter), and the runth hnc has twelve syllables, or in other 
words, SIX feet of iambic metre A luie of six iambic 
feet has a special name it u ezUed an AkxanJnne So a 
Spenserian stanza consists of aght Lnes of iambic penta- 
meter and one Alexandrine to conclude the verse The 
scheme of rhymes at the end of each line goes hke this 
a, b, a, b, b, c, b, c, c. 

Then came the Atitnmn all in yellow clad, 

As though hejoyid in his plenteous store. 

Laden ii tih fnnts that made him laugh, full glad 
That he had banished hunger, which tofbre 
Had by (he belly oft him pmcfiM sore 
Upon his head a imash, that was enrolled 
With ears of corn of every sort, he bore. 

And in hisliand a sicklehe did hold, 

To reap the ripenin^^snttt/ie which the earth hadyold 

Doth Keats and Shelley wrote poems m Spensenan 
stanzas Keats wrote his romanac narrative The Eve of St 
Agnes and Shelley wrote The Revolt of Islam and the elegy 
on the death of Keats, Adonais The Spensenan stanzas 
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of Keats and Shelley contain many beauties of thought 
and imagmation and much lovely music 

Ah, woe is me! Winter ts come and gone, 

But grief retiirns with the revolutng year, 

The airs and streams renew their joyous tone, 

The ants, the bees, the swallows reappear, 

Fresh leaves and jlowers deck the dead Season’s bier, 

The amorous birds now pair tn every brake, 

And build their mossy homes inf eld and brere, 

And the green lizard, and the golden snake, 

Like uitimprisoned fames, out of their trance awake 

SbeUt]'. Ahnats 

Oncofthe first dungs to be noticed about lync poetxyis 
itsverygreatvanecy Thercisgteatvanetyofs»^ertnw«cr, 
and scarcely less variety of metre and rhyme It will be 
helpful if we can gam an idea of the prmcipal lync forms 
The simplest lync, as we saw m chapter vi, is 
composed m what is known as common or ballad 
metre — alternate lines of four and three iambic feet A 
verse which is often found m simple lync poetry consists 
of four hues of common metre, and sometimes there may 
be another two hncs each with four iambic feet, makmg 
six lines to the stanza, like dus 
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Thai B the skeleton And here is the skeleton clothed 
with the flesh and blood and living nerves of lan- 
guage 

The norliTi^redl flCf itneii’. 

The ^olJen years return. 

The earth Join hie a snaie reneitf 
Her wirtter needs oiituum 
Heaven smiles, attd faiths and empires ^/eam 
Like uvecls of a dissofiin^ dream 

ShdJejr ftiltat 

And here the same skeleton has been clothed quite 
differently 

She ts nee fve te otitu ari t leiv 
At many maiderts he, 

Her ievehness 1 net er htew 
ViUil she sinded on me, 

O, ihen I tain her eye was hriefit, 

A ivfjj ofhve, a spring ofhgnt} 

Hanley Colen<!ise 

A similar kind of verse has the accent on the fint 
syllable m each foot instead of on the second one 

Dewdreps are the gems of morning. 

But ike tears of motmfut eve! 

Where no hope is, hjes a warning 
Thai only serves to make us ^rjeve 

Colendge 

Verses of this type are very common, but in detail they 
show every kind of vananon There may be four, five 
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or seven lines instead of six eight lines to the verse is 
quite a common number Sometimes all the lines may 
rhyme, and sometimes only the second and fourth and 
the final couplet The number and nature of the feet 
m the Ime may also be changed 
Everything depends on the subject of the verses, the 
emotion and the kmd of music which the poet wants to 
express 

In ordmary lync poetry verses may be of any length, 
and even the number of lines m each verse may be 
altered to suit the needs of the poet There is no rule 
about this because the exact form of much lync poetry is 
not fixed Indeed, m most instances the poet has to take 
hjs idea, and give ic ot mvcnr for it a form that suits it. 
So his lync may have long verses or short ones, long 
lines or short lines It may be m many short verses 
or m a single long verse The poet is free to do as he 
hkes 

But, children, at midnwht. 

When soft the tvmds blow, 

When Clear folk the moonlight, 

When spmg-udes are low 
When sweet airs tome seaward 
From heaths stm'd mth broom, 

And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanch'd sands a gloom 
Up the stiU, gltstenmg beaches, 

Up the creeks we will hie, 

Ouer banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry 
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JVe win gaze, from the satid-hiUs, 

At the white, sieepmg town, 

At the chunk on &e hl\i-side — 

And then come back datvH 

'TlitTe dtielU aloted one. 

But cruel ii ^te 
She left lonely for ever 
The kings of the sea ' 

Mjnhcw Anolii, The FertehtH Metmon 
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More Different Kinds oj Verse 

T here are one or two speciai forms op lyric- 
which obey very sma rules — so scnct that the 
must be very clever if he u to say what he means and 
say It well, without breakmg them A lync of this kmd 
IS the tncUt 

There's a tear tit her eye, — 

Such a clear htilejetveV 
What can male her cry? 

There's a tear tn her eye 
‘Puck has killed a htgjly , — 

And It's horribly enieP, 

There’s a tear m her eye , — 
S,,cl,ackarhl,lejtml’ 

If you look at this triolet you will sec that there are 
eight short lines, and they rhyme m this order a, b, a, a, 
a, b, a, b But the thmg which seems most unusual 
is that the opemng couplet is repeated word for \\ord 
at the end of the poem And the fourth line is the same 
as the first and seventh hnes This is why the poem is 
called a tnolet it is a rule that the opemng line must 
come into the vene three times The second line must 
also be brought m again to be the last line If, without 
91 
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die aaual words being ^teied, the mtamn^ of die hnc « 
a httle difFcient each omc it is repeated, the tnolct then 
shows great cleverness 

Another very difficult form is the vijlanelle This, lihe 
die tnolet, has certain lines which arc repeated in the 
course of the poem but a viUanelle is longer dun a 
tnolct and is wntten in fmets, or three-line verses 
The rule widi a viUancUc is that the first and third 
lines in the first tercet arc repeated alternately as the last 
line in each succeeding verse 
The second verse has to end with the first line of the 
first verse, the third verse ends with the third line of the 
first verse, the fourth verse ends with the first line of the 
first verse again and so it goes on unal the end of the 
poem IS reached, when both the first and the third hues 
of the fine verse are used as a couplet to finish the poens 
You can casilj imagine that it is a difficult task to obey 
these rules and at the same nnic wnte a clear, graceful 
poem 

A dimly the Vilhnelle, 
sly, musical, a jetvel in rhyme, 

It serves its purpose passing well, 

A dotible-clappered silver hell 

That must te itiade to clmfe in thiinc, 

A dainty thing's the ViUasieUe ^ ^ 

Two other very strict forms arc the rondeau and the 
ballade Each of these, like the tnolet and the vjUanclIe, 
has certain lines wluch are repeated and dicir pattern 
IS but very rattly ahcied The following is from a 
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rondeau It was wntten by Austin Dobson, to bis fncnd 
the artist, George H Boughton, R A 

Spring stirs and uakes by holt and lull. 

In barren copse and blaomless close 
Revives the memory of die rose, 

And hreaUs the yellow Jaffodd 
Yet what to you are months^ At will 
For you the season comes and goes. 

We watch the flower that fades and blows. 

But on your happy canvas stdl 
Spring stirs and watcs^ 

You should be careful not to confuse the form known 
as the ballade with the Buglish ballad which was described 
in the last chapter All these very stnet lands of lync— 
triolet, viUanclle, rondeau and ballade— arc forms which 
have been copied from the French, and because they 
allow so hftle freedom and depend so much for their 
effect on lines wluch arc repeated, they are rather arti- 
ficial A ballade is a poem with three stan 23 S and a coda 
or envoi which, it has been well said, ‘addresses the 
poem to its subject’ It is in the envoi that the whole 
point or idea of a ballade is to be found 
The three stanzas of the ballade consist of eight hues, 
and each verse ends with the same line, which is used as 
a refrain 

The starlings fly in the windy sky, 

The rabbits run out a~row, 

The pheasants stall m the stubble dry. 

As I tramp iti the even glou — 
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As I tramp, tramp, tramp, and grow 
More weary at every stride, 

And thinhi as the riders pass and go — 

If I had a horse to ridel 

Envoy 

// Has only a B^ar thaignmhled so. 

As his blistered feet he eyed, 

But the ay Is a cry that ue all of us knote — 

If I had a horse to ride! 

Aitsnn Dobt^^n, TW ^ lit 

Another ^coc-fonn which » much more senous — $o 
tenous thw u scarcely seenu like lync poetry at all— w 
the sonnet Thu is another very old fomt of verse, and 
tt was first practised and developed m Italy 
Sonnets were wntten by Italian poets so long ago as 
die thirteenth cenrury, and some of the most famous 
sonnets in the world ate those by the great Italian poets 
Dante (1265-1321) and Petrarch (i 304 -J 374 ) 

The idea of the sonnet appealed greatly to English 
poets as soon as examples were made knowm to them— 
which occurred during the sixteenth century In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth there was scarcely a poet who 
did not write at least one or two poems in this form. 
Shakespeare himself wrote many sonnets which are sul! 
among tlie finest m oui language 

Shall I compare thee to a Summer’s day^ 

Thou art mare lovely and more temperate 
Rough lemds do shake the darling buds of May, 

And Siimffier’ s lease hath all loo short a dale 
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Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 

And often is hts gold complexion dimm'd, 

And every fair from fair sometime declines, 

By chance or nature's changing course untrimm'd 
But thy eternal Summer shall not fade 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou on est, 

Nor shall Death brag thou wanderest in hts shade, 

When in eternal lines to lime thou growest 
So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee 

In this sonnet Shakespeare says that the lady whom he 
loves is mote beautiful than a summer's day and will 
never fade or pensh For his lady’s beauty hves m his 
poetry, which will be read and remembered ‘so long as 
men can breathe, or eyes can see' 

You will probably have observed for your$elv« that 
this poem has fourteen Imes, that all the lines are rhymed, 
and that each hne has five iambic feet 
These are charactensnes found in every sonnet, no 
matter who may be the author, but it is important to 
understand that sonnets arc of two general types, Italian 
and English The sonnet by Shakespeare which we have 
just quoted IS an example of the Enghsh type. 

The Enghsh sonnet always consists of three quatrains, 
or four-lmc verses, and a concluding couplet The 
rhymes go like this a, b, a, b, c, d, c, d, c, f, c, f, g, g 
The Itahan sonnet also consists of fourteen hnes It is 
divided into two parts — die octave, which is the first 
eight lines, and the sestet, or the concluding six lm« In 
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It IS possible for the idea in the sonnet to be suinmcd up 
so clearly that the last Imc or couplet sometimes makes 
good sense when read by itself 

Then I remm her that I once was young 
And lived with Esther the world's gods among 

W S Blunt Etthtr 

Of course, when wc speak of the Italian and the 
English sonnet, we mean only the Italian or the English 
way of arrangmg the rhymes The Italian type of sonnet 
has often been written in Enghsh because some poets, 
among whom were Milton, Wordsworth, and Chnstma 
and Dante Rossetti, have liked die Italian constroccon 
better This makes no difierence to the Ian that the 
sonnets arc written m the Enghsh language Here is an 
English sonnec m Itahan form It is the well-known one 
by Wetdsworth which was composed upon Wcstimnster 
Bridge 

Earth has not anything to shotv more fair. 

Dull would he le ^ soul who could pass by 
A Sight so touching m its majesty, 

This city now doth like a garment wear 
The leauty of the morning, silent, hare. 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres and temples he 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky. 

All bright andghtimng tn the smokeless air 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In fiis first splendour PoUey, rock, or hill. 

Ne'er saw 1, never fell, a calm so deep! 

The River glideth at his own sieeet will. 
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hottses seem asleep, 

And all that mighty heart is lying still’ 


Another kind of lync poem w Inch is very imporunt- 
perhaps most important of a!l-i$ the Ode This is a 
Mted* ' kind of poem to explain, for it is very comph- 

Odo were fmt wntien in ,kc land of anaent Gracct 
™d the Etandett arc thote of the poet Pindat They 

«mmee,.dedlobesm,Ebyaeho,t 

™‘ ‘‘■"'•'J >«o 'encs abed slriplt!, 
TOtt» “ »*. 'f K li correctly 

SaTve h’'?"' ’>y ““■i" “cnly 

wb.erwere?„'“d’’T 

&:f“*'£s:orreS.:tT 

^-oderr:trjr^— 

"orth Kea"rd 

P«-w.„ebtbey^edoZ”brdtlyrLr;*bt 
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tHe odes of Pindar in the least In reahty, their ‘odes’ 
were Jong and very splendid lyncs 

I Cannot see wkatjfoivers are at my feet, 

Nor what soft tncense hangs upon the houghs, 

But, irt embahnid darhtess, guess each sweet 
^lerewtth the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild, 

White hawthorn and the pastoral eglantine, 

Fast fading violets covered up tn leaves, 

And mld-^fay‘s eldest child, 

The coming niusL-r0se,fiill of dewy ti me, 

The murmurous haunt offies on summer eves 
K«ut, Oie h the N‘j}>i"ide 

In his Ode to Naples Shelley tried to imitate the Greeks 
more closely, but he made the mistake of beginning with 
mo epodcs followed by two strophes and then four 
antisttophes 

So in modem English poetry an ode is often just a 
grand lyric It has to be about something noble, or 
solemn, or supremely bcauaful 

Sometimes — as m Keats’s Ode to the Nightingale, a verse 
of which %vc have just read— the poet may make the ode 
mto something \cry personal He may put his own hfe 
and fechngs and character into the poem, so that although 
the title may tell you that the ode is about the west 
wmd, or melancholy, or autumn, or the mamations of 
immortahty, it is also partly about the poet himself 
Sometimes the poet may address the subject of his ode 
as though he were speaking to a person. This manner of 
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■writing IS called apoitfophe i word which means ‘to talk 
to’ or ‘to address’ Poets may wncc apostrophes not 
only to persons, but to animals and things, and even to 
abstractidcas and, of conne.they may write them in other 
kinds of poems as wdl as odes Shelley wrote many 
apostrophes to the idea of Freedom, and hij Ode fo tlic 
IFest IVind is one long aposaophe, beginning 

0 Wild West Wind, thou breatJt of Autumn's hetng 

If you know something about the special pococ forms 
invented to express dilTercnt kinds of ideas and etnoQons 
in a suitable way— and if you know about die rules 
which have helped the poets to obtain some of their best 
effects— poetry will seem very much mere uiteresong 
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Other Things About Poetry 

ALTHOUGH THE VERY GRANDEST POETS ARE FEW 
** probably no one living who is without 
poetry in bis soul It is true that the best poets arc gifted 
but they also became masters of thyme and metre and 
word-melody by practising their art 

It IS a fact of which few people arc aware that small 
children— between the ages of ilircc and sut— often 
make up httle poems, jure as they will also compose 
little tunes Their poems may not have rhyme or metre, 
and they may even not have learned that a thing called 
poetry exists But quite naturally they express tlieir day- 
dreams in small lyrics of the kind tnoivn as ‘free verse’ 
Here, for instance, is an example by a Lttlc girl aged five 

There has been a baby apple, it u as on otir tree 
It fell 0^ the tree, and it said, 

‘Oh, that did hurt me, and I did not hie it' 

The baby apple saw anodter apple, and it ran to it 
The other apple said to the first one, 

* IVill you come into my garden and play with me^' 

Surely this shows that as we grow older some of us 
should develop the natural gift of poetry with which wc 
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are bom Of course, it woalJ be no good trjing to 
V. nte poetry merely m order to be thought clever Good 
poetry w only wntren •when a thought seems so lovely 
that Acre is no other way of putting its loscliness into 
language In other words die poet has to be siticert 
A poet lools at tEc worfd 'w 3 i" syril^ailtY He is 
interested m everything he secs He loves flowers and 
birds and all kinth of weatbtt, and animals, and human 
beings too This is what is meant by sympathy 
, You will find the right frame of mind for a poet 
desenbed in a ver) fine poem by Ralph Hodgson, Tite 
Sott^ of Honour This poem u really a hymn of praise to 
Nature It tells how all ctcaturts, high and low alike, 
are filled with the joy of living, and bow, realising this 
truth, the poet hears 

Tlit sem^ of men all sons end k\nds, 

As many lemfers, moods and minds 

As leaves are on a tree 

Tlie Tuhfs and the rainhoa 's song. 

The nightingale's — all three. 

The song of life that u elts and flows 
From every leopard, halt and rose 
And everything tfutgkmns or goes 
Laek~histre m the sea 

When people first begin thinkuig about poetry they 
someomes imagine that the rhymes at the end of each 
line have suggested the sense of the verse But this, of 
course, 15 far from the trutlu When a wnter allows the 
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rhymes to carry him away his verse becomes jost 
doggerel, or a jmgle, like this 

A poem true 
Is hard to do, 

A r/iyme mcc 
Is ivorth Its price, 

Art epic grand 
Is hard to understand, 

A poem funny 
Is worth a lot of money, 

A poem splendid 
t^eoer my pen did 

With all true poetry, the poet begins with a clear 
idea, and he controls both rhyme and metre so that he 
expresses the idea accurately 

Suppose you are writing a letter to a fnend in which 
you invite him to come and stay with you If you tried 
to write thu letter in rhymed verses you would find it 
surpnsingly difficult to express a clear mvitauon, nammg 
the day and ame, and the place where you would meet 
your fnend, and all the other details one generally wants 
to mention when mvitmg someone on a Msit Yet 
the poets perform feats quite as hard as this — perhaps 
harder 

One often finds verses which show how cleverly the 
poet has compressed lus mcamng withm his rhymed Imcs 

In the golden lightning 
Of tlie snnLen sun 
O'er which clouds ore brightening 
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Thou Josijtoat and run 
Like art imhodied joy whose rate tsjusi begun 

Shelley, The Si^Urk 

I A poet has to observe the rules of grammar, just as 
I though he were wntu^ prose, for without correct 
1 granimarhisvenessvoul(lba\cnomcaning Buttohelp 
, Vum With the difhculties of verse he is sometimes allowed 
\ slightly to alter the way in which words arc pronounced, 
^d even the shghtly irregular construction of sentences 
may occasionally be permitted 
For example, when the past tense of a verb is formed 
by adding ed, poets are allowed to alter tbe pronunaatjon 
by placing ^gTa\e accent ovet the t This results m two 
syllables instead of one— such as wingid (wing-ed) 
instead of winged. Similar freedom is allowed ivith past 
participles or verbal adjectives, as m ibesc words from 
Keats’s sonnet To SUep ‘The hushld casbet of my 
soul’ (Another example o in Blake’s poem on page 29 } 
In poetry, thenoun wmd’ is often spoken tnth a long 
1 , to thyme with words sudi as ‘land’ and *nund’ 
Agam, anadjccntemaybcwnttcn^eritsnoun instead 
of before it, and this may be done either to make a phrase 
mote musical, or to overcome the difBculty of metre or 
rhjme 

There she u eaves by mght and day 
A magic tveh with (olotirs gay 

Teooyioti, The Ltij ^ SisIsU 

Yet another point ccmcenu the use of compound 
words Sometimes two wirds, often a noun and an 
adjccHvc, are joined by a hyphen and used as one word. 
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The resnlring compound is somedmes a noun, as fire- 
crag* or *dcw-globe’, but more frequently it is an 
adjective, like ‘meek-eyed* or ‘echo-haunted . 

The purpose of a compound adjective is to compress 
into the short space of a line of verse something which 
could not be said in any other way without usmg less 
than three or four words. For example: 

‘Rain-awaken’dfiowers* instead of ‘flowers (which arc) 
awakened by the rain’ or, 

‘Night-folded flowers* instead of ‘flowers of which 
the petals have been folded by the night*. 

The use of compound adjccovcs u permissible if 
it enables the poet to say more m fewer words, but 
it is a dangerous habit. A simple and direct statement 
is often better, because compound words may cause 
a poem to seem ovef«<laboratc or congested. They 
arc a bad fault if their use is the least insincere or 
affected. 

Another way in which poets sometimes overcome a 
metrical difficulty is by shortemng tsvo syllables so that 
they arc pronounced as one. Never may be written as 
ne'er and ever as e’er (pronounced nair and ctr), pasiml 
may be pronounced pastrol, 'tinxt or ‘ftreen may be 
written instead of fcemfxt or tetuven. and o'er irncead of 
over. Many other w'ords may be shortened similarly: 

The hoast c/heraUry, the pomp ofpoivr. 

And all that beauty, all that tveaith e er j;ave, 

Await ahhe th' inerttable hour; 

The paths of glory lead tut to the grave. Cnjt tUfj 
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This method of shoncnn^ words by leaving out one 
or two letters so that a vowel is not pconouaced is called 
ehjWK 

Elision n as constdeted very important in the eighteenth 
century It was practised very much by Pope and the 
wnters who foUossed him Ic object was to keep the 
metre of the Imes stnctly regular and correct But 
nowadays elision is not praensed so much. It m now 
realised that a regular metre which is never vaned grows 
monotonous, and instead of making every phrase fit the 
metre by means of elision, it is thought better to use an 
occasional foot m wbch the accent is reversed or which 
contains three syllables instead of two By this method 
one sometimes gets a trochaic ot anapaestic foot tn an 
lambic hue, or an iamb or a dactyl in a line of trochees 
When this u done skilfiilly, it is a device which adds 
greatly to the music of the venc 
This way of varying the vcrsc-music — ^which also 
helps the poet to express his ideas in a natural manner— 
IS called siihstituiKm Another word with similar mcanmg 
« r^HivjIfncr this word desenbes die use of a diEferent 
number of syllables but with neatly the same value 
eg somcomes a foot may contain two sfiort syllables 
instead of one, so that tt becomes an anapaest instead of 
an iamb 

With an w-jner votee / tfie nv-jer ran, 

Aiown {ujloat-feda^y-jmg swan 

Teanyson, Tbe Djm^ Swan 
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And even more frequently a trochaic foot may be 
included m an iambic line 

DmU W / me en-jly mik f thine eyes 

Ben JoDSon 

Shakespeare, Milton and Shelley, and indeed every 
truly musical poet, uses substitution or equivalence, and 
m Ac eighteenth century, when substitution was con- 
sidered wrong, verse became very monotonous Wilham 
Blake, alAough an eighteenth-century poet, used sub- 
stitution very frequently, and this is one reason why his 
verse is so musical All the later poets have used subsatu- 
tion to increase Ae music of their lines and to help Acm 
with the sense 

But substituuon must be done very carefully It is 
dangerous if attempted too often, and it must be done 
m ways which arc musical, not in ways which are ugly 

Another pomt which you will surdy have noticed for 
yourselves is Aat quite frequently m poetry, when Ac 
construction of Ae sentence calls for a pronoun m Ac 
second person, the second person singular and ns accom- 
panying verb may be used Thus we read ‘thou art’ or 
‘Aou dreamest’, and the object-form, 'thee' Also, wiA 
verbs, the older form may be used for Ac third person 
smgular — for example, *hc dreameth’, instead of he 
dreams’ 

These forms were once used in ordmary speech, but 
alAough Aey have fallen into disuse for talking, or for 
prose vmtmg, Aey arc soil used for poetry One reason 
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for thu IS that sometimes these £>nns really do make the 
language more beauaful They are suited for poetry 
which IS ideal rather than realistic, and they increase the 
possibihnes of vaned vowcl-mtisic Abo, by providing 
alternative forms they lessen the difficulties of scansion 
and thyme 

Many modem poets use these older forms of speech 
very sparingly, and some have abandoned them entirely. 
They hmit themselves to modem speech, because they 
find that poetry then gams m force and naturalness 

But sometimes the older forms, by giving just the 
needed ideal touch, suggest a loveliness which could 
scarcely be expressed in any other way 

Sing, happy Swl, thy songs of joy, 

Such as a brook sings in the wood, 

T^iat all mghi has been strengthened by 
Heaven’s pirerjlood 

These Imcs are by a living wtiier — W H Davies If the 
plural pronoun your' had been used m the fint line 
instead of *thy’, this stanza would not be quite so 
beauQfiil 

While It IS advisable to avoid the older forms of spicech 
as much m possible, the poet's own ear and sense of 
fitness are the most ceUable guides The best poets ate 
not bound strictly by an unalterable rule, they use 
whichever form seems most suitable m the Ime or verse 

One should read as mucdi as posahle of what the great 
poets have written, and of course, one should read good 
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prose too. To increase your knowledge of poetry you 
should gee one of the many boob confajtuttg scleenotu 
of the best poems by all kinds of wnters collection of 
poems by several poets is called an Anthology, a word 
which originally meant "a collection of flowcn^ 

One of the most famous poede anthologies is Pal- 
grave’s Colieti Treasury of English Verse. Tlus gives a 
good and well-arranged sclecnon from every kind of 
poetrj' from the time of Shakespeare (sixteenth century) 
to Shelley and Wordsworth (early nineteenth century). 
Recent editions have been brought up to the end of 
the nincrecnth ccnniry; they include poems by Tenny- 
son, Drowning, Swinburne, William Morns and other 
poets of late Victorian tunes. 

If you would hkc an even more extensive selection you 
should get the Oxford Dwh of English Verse, This m- 
cludcs earlier poets tlian Shakespeare, and a very good 
sclecnon of the poetry of every penod up to the end of 
the nineteenth century. 

There arc many other anthologies Several modem 
poets — among whom arcjolm Dnnkwatcr, J. C Squire 
and W. H. Davies— have made excellent ones; and there 
are one or two devoted entirely to poetry of tlie present 
century. There is, for example, a good and inexpensive 
book of poems chosen by Harold Monro called Tu’entteth 
CenUiry Poetry. 

When you begin reading poetry you should choose the 
simplest and the sweetest smgen. Among modern poets 
Edward Thomas, W. H. Davies, Walter de la Marc and 
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Ralph Hodgsoa woold be excellent for a beginning 
These arc mostly happy poets, and their verses often 
show keen, sympadienc obtetv^on of nature 

When you feel ready to read longer poems you might 
begin with something by Keats — Isabelh or Tlie En of St 
Agnes After that, you might read Matthew Arnold’s The 
Scholar Gipsy or Tenn^on’s The Lotos-Eaters Other 
long poems which would be suitable arc Shelley’s 
Adonajs, Prometheus Unbound and Hellas, Tennyson’s 
Morte d Arthur and Ulysses, Matfhew Arnold’s Sohrab 
and Rustum, Keats’s Hyperion and Laima, Words- 
worth’s The Prelude and Milton’s Paradise Lost Many 
others await )ou, but one poem, whether chosen from 
among those menaoned or not will be sufEaent for 
the time being It u no use leading poetry in a hutry, 
and no use reading more tban you can take in 

In dioosing which long poem to read first, be gtuded 
by the shorter poems and iytics you already know Do 
not allow any single poet to influence you so strongly 
that you n^lect the work of others, but for a beginnmg 
choose a long poem by the poet whose shoncr pieces 
have roost impressed you and dcbghted you 

When reading poetry you should picture yourself as 
inheriting the thoughts of all the poets known to history, 
and you should try to make yourself worthy of kmship 
with the world’s great poets 

Just as human beings have grown gradually, during 
miUions of >can, from fhe common anesrors of all the 
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animals, so that we arc really the distant cousins of every 
living creature, so also the thoughts that stream through 
your iiund are related to what other minds have thought 
during hundreds of jean If the poets of bygone times 
had not thought and written their best, our minds to-day 
would be poorer Perhaps we might be thinking quite 
different and less beautiful thoughts We cannot realise 
this too vividly 

The stream of poetry has gone on growing all through 
history It u mdeacnbably preaous Here and there m 
the pages of this book we have had ghmpses of its 
marvellous variety You should read as much good 
poetry as you possibly can, so that you may feel that you 
younelf, in your lesser way, arc part of this great stream 
You should saturate yourself with its beauty 

This idea has been expressed very finely m a poem by 
Alice Mcynell called A Soiig iff Dtnya/ions 

/ come from nothm£ hut from where 
Come the undying thoughts J hear? 

Down, through long links of death and birth. 

From the past poets of the earth 
My immortality is there 
Before this life began to be. 

The happy songs that u ake m me 
IVoke tong ago and far apart 

Wlien poetry is looked at from this point of view it 
becomes a mighty thing There is nothing it cannot 
influence and change — men’s thoughts and characters 
soaal insucutions, even the course of human history 
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Poetj wrote Shelley, arc ‘die trumpets wluch sing to 

battle’, the ‘legislaton of the world* 

For there is grand and tcmblc and heart-sarnng poetry 
as -well as poetry that « dainty and pretty 

I saw history in a poet’s song’ cned John Dnnkwater, 
and a poet named Anhur O’Shaughiicssy has sung of the 
way in which poetry may even help to hting tuaotis to 
greamess or to nun 

IVtth UfonJer/nl Jeathless ditltes 
IVt bu\{d vp i!it II ofW s great citus, 

And out of 4 fahulous story 
He f ashen an empire sgicny 
One man ii ith a dream, at pleasure, 

Shall go forth and eonauer a crown, 

And three « tilt a tteii song^s measure 
Can trample an empire don tt 

When poetry expresses grand ideas wth inspired lan- 
guage Its appeal is irresistible, and as the words of the 
poet’s song arc passed from mouth to mouth his ideas also 
pass from mind to mind When his verse is really good, 
the poet’s thoughts hvc and arc powerful long, long after 
tlie man himself has died 

We should all icad as much as possible of the great 
poetry which as the yean go by, is helping to make the 
world better and happier If you arc interested you will 
find this poetry for yourselves m many other books 
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The Cht^ Etigitsh Poets 

H £KE are brief notes about the lives of some 
of the most important English poets It must be 
clearly understood that there have been many other poets 
whose verses should be read, and of course there are 
poets who are soil wnong to-day Because their work 
IS new and unfanuhar, it is difficult to be certam which 
among hving poets arc the few great ones, but it is very 
important to read as much of the newest poetry as 
possible, if only for the reason that poets deserve to be 
encouraged 

1 Geoffrey Chaucer, the earhest of the great Enghsh 
poets, hved and wrote in the fourteenth century, dunng 
the ragns of Edward III Richard II and Henry IV 
Chaucer died m the year 1400 He is especially famous 
for his long poems known as The Cttnlerhury Tales, which 
were wnltcn m rhymed couplets wth ten syllables to 
each hne 

Chaucer is beheved to have been a quiet, studious kmd 
of man who was hked by everyone who knew b>m 
When he was about twenty years of age he went to the 
war in France He was taken prisoner, and the King gave 
j(^i6 towards his ransom In later life he was employed 
*«5 
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in the King's setMce He hcW responsible offices and 
was given a pension In July 13^9 Chaucer was made 
Clerk of die Works at vanous ropl palaces, and this led 
on tn o occasions to his bang robbed of the Kmg's money 
by highwaymen From May 1374 he lived for twelve 
years at Aldgate 

Chaucer’s poetry was wntten before the Kngbsh 
language had settled into its modem form For thu 
reason it « better to leave hss works alone until some of 
them arc dealt with at school They cannot be under- 
stood wnthout a glossary (a dictionary of the old words 
he uses), and special study u needed in order to appreaate 
their beauty 

2 Edmund Spensek was a very important poet who 
wrote dunng the teign of Queai ELzabeth His greatest 
and most famous work ts the Fdtrie Qiitrnf, which, 
although a poem of great length, « only a fragment of 
what Spaiset bad planned to write The Faene Qtieene 
is an allcgoneal romance, and was intended to consist 
of twelve Books ‘fashiorang XII morall vertues’ When 
the poet died, only six Books were wntten, but these 
show' a wealth of thought and imaginative colour, and a 
kmd of music wluch was new to English poeity. 

The Frtfne Qiieeiie a wntten in a verse-form known 
as the Spensenan stanza, which Spenser himself invented 
(sec Chapter VUI, pages 83 and 86) In an earlier poem 
called the ShepliearJts Calender Spenser made use of eight- 
line stanzas, or ‘linked quatrains', and it is thought that 
be may have discovered the true ‘Spenserian stanza' used 
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from end to end of the Fame Queene by adding to the 
carhcr, eight-Une kind of verse the Alexandnnc which 
makes the ninth Ime The result was a verse-form 
suited to express unhurried rcvcne and day-dream, but 
Its full effect cannot be appreciated by reading any single 
stanza by itself It is necessary to read much longer 
passages, for the beauty and power of each verse arc 
mcreased by what has gone before 
Spenser is beheved to have been bom m 1552 His 
birtliplacc was East Snuthfield, and his parents were 
probably poor, for he is known to have been a poor 
scholar of the Merchant Taylors’ School For many years 
he hved m Ireland, and m 1586 Kilcolman Castle in 
County Cork became his Itome The first three books 
of the Faerie Queene were completed m 1589 and pub- 
hshed m 1590, but although the Faerie Queeiie won him 
fame the poem did not faring the matenal recognition 
he hoped for Spenser is beheved to have made powerful 
enemies by a satire called Mother Hiibberds Tale, wluch he 
had shown m manusenpt to people at Court, and this 
was no doubt the explanaaon of his disappomtment In 
1594 he married Ehzabeth Doyle, but m the autumn of 
1598, during a rebeUion of the Irish people, Kilcolman 
Casde was burned down. With his family, he fled to 
Cork and afterwards came to London, where, no doubt 
through the hardships he had suffered, he died, com- 
paratively young, on January 16th, 1599 He was buned 
close to Cliauccr m Westminster Abbey 
The poetry of Spenser has had a great and lasting 
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influence on the Enghih language, and he may rightly 
be considered as the great Imk between Chaucer and 
Shakespeare 

3 WiuiAM Shakespeare ts generally looked upon as 
one of the gieatesl poets of all omc He >Aas bom at 
Stratford-on-Avon, m 1564, and his poetry was tvnttcn 
during t/ie reigns of Queen Efixabetli and James I As « ell 
as being a poet, Shakespeare was a dramatist He wrote 
many wonderful plays, and by far the greater part of 
Vus poetry is found \n the plays Besides the plays lucn- 
aoned on pages 79 and 80 you will enjoy As Vok Lite It, 
TlieMerehnt o/kVwife Caesar, Henry V and Mackth 
He also wrote a famous sequence of sonnets and one or 
nvo moderately long poems 
"When Shakespeare was eighteen, he married Anne 
Hathaway, who was about eight years older than himself 
Very hrtlc is known wth certainty about Shakespeare’s 
hfc, bunt IS believed that at the age of twenty he went to 
London to seek his fortune — possibly because he had 
got into trouble m Stratford through poaching on the 
estate of a gentleman named Sir Thomas Lucy — and in 
London he became an aaor He soon began wnnng 
plays, and by-and-bye the plays made him nch He 
was able to retue to Stratford and buy a house there He 
■went on wntuig plays tmol about 1612, Tlie Tempest, 
which was his last great play, having been written when 
he was forty-eight yean old. 

It IS thought that in the following year he may have 
helped the dramaust Flctdicr m wnting Henry VIII and 
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The Tti 0 Noble Kinsmen, but Shakespeare’s share m these 
plays IS not very important He lived quietly and peace- 
fully for another tlircc years, dymg in 1616 
4 John Milton comes a little later 111 our history than 
Shakespeare, and his hfe and character were both very 
different from Shakespeare’s Four very bcaunful poems 
— ConiHj, L'Alle^ro, It Pensfroso and LyciJas — were 
svnttcn before he was thirty, but the severe experi- 
ences of his later hfe cliangcd him into the grand, 
solemn writer of epic poetry Milton was a staunch 
Puntan Duruig the Protcaoratc he was Cromwell’s 
Latm Secretary, and for many years he neglected poetry 
and wrote prose in defence of liberty 
Here is a shore poem which illustrates the beauty of 
Milton’s earber period. It u kno^vn as tbc Son^ on May 
Mormng 

Now the bright mormng-star, Jay's harbinger, 

Comes dancing from the east, ana leads tvith her 
Thefiowery May, ti ho from her green lap throws 
The yellow ceti'jlip ana the pale primrose 
Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and tvarm desire. 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing. 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long 

In i( 5 ( 5 o, when iheMonarchy was restored and Charles II 
ascended the throne, Milton was in danger of impnson- 
ment and even death But during the Commonwealth 
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the great poet had gone Umd. Perhaps it was his blind- 
ness, and Ins reputation as a poet and a scholar, that saved 
him from pcrsccuaon 

From 1660 until his death he hsed more or less in 
disgrace, but the govenunents of King Cliarles 11 left 
him unmolested 

Mdton •was Tnamed tbice tiroes Hss first maouge 
was unhappy His second wife died in l 653 » ^nd 
Milton, who was already blind, was left with three 
daughters, Anne aged six. Mary aged four, and the baby 
Deborah His difficulties must luvc been very great 
ft was not unnl ten years later that he mamed his third 
wife, 4 very good woman who wished to take care of 
him. 

It tsas during the yean of his blindness and disgrace 
that the great epics Paraiix Lost and Paradise Regained^ 
and the dramatic poem, Samjim Agen\sxts, were wntten. 
They stcrc dictated by Mdton to his daughters or to his 
wife At this time the poet was living in a poor quartet 
of London- He died at his house in Bunhill Fields, on 
November 8th, 1674, and n buned in the church of 
St Giles Cnpplcgafc 

5 -<> John Drypen, who was bom in 1631 and died 
m 1 700, was a great poet of the Restoration , and Ales- 
ANOERPoTE, vvho was bom m i688 and died in 1744, was 
one of the most iinponanr wnters of venc m the Queen 
Anne and early Georgian periods Dryden wrote many 
plays, including tragedies and comedies, in rhymed 
couplets and bbnk verse He tvas the first official Poet 
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Laureate and was given a yearly pension of ;£300 and a 
butt of Canary wine 

The poetry of both Dryden and Pope is rather am- 
fiaal and formal, and it is better not to read much of it 
until you ate familiar widi the simpler, more sincere 
work of earlier and later poets 

Pope was a moralist and a satirist In other words, his 
verses were sometimes aimed at improving people, 
and sometimes they were scornful and found fault with 
public men It is not surpnsing that his satires caused 
him to be dishkcd but his pen was so powerful that he 
was abo feared He was very vain and eager for fame, 
and he was guilty of at least one deceitful tnck. To make 
an excuse for publishing his own private letters durmg 
hu Lfctimc, he caused a mock-stolcn version of some of 
them to be published first Out it is said that Pope was 
also kmd>hcarced and often willing to help othen less 
fortunate than himself 

7 WiLUAM DiAKE was bom in 1757 and died m 1827 
His best lyncs were wntten before the close of the 
eighteenth century, and be is therefore a httle earher 
than the chief great poets of the period known as the 
Romantic Revival — Coleridge, Wordsworth, Keats and 
Shelley The Romantic Revival was really a return to 
naturalness and simpliaty, and doscr touch with nature, 
and at the same time verse was allowed greater metneal 
freedom These guahaes arc all to be found m Blake’s 
lyncs The best known arc Ser^s of Innocence, published 
m 1789, and Songs ofExpertenee, published m 1794 
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Blake did such unusual things and was so outspoken 
that many people thought htni mad. Behef m Blake's 
madness was also strengdiened by the fact diat the 
meanmg of his verses was sometimes, diough not always, 
difficult to understand. But the eicplanation of dus is that 
now and then Blake compressed veay much and very 
wonderful meaning into exceedingly few words And 
sometunes he expressed his ideas by means of allegory 
Blake certainly believed that he saw visiotu, but we 
are beginning to realise that there was more sense and 
sanity in some of his strangest verses than appears at 
first sight 

Most of Blake's life was spent in London, but for three 
years he lived with his family at Fclpham. ui Sussex, 
where the cottage m which he dwelt may sail be seen 
Blake was an arnse as well as a poet, and he printed 
many of his poctns hiuuelf by etchmg both the text and 
decorations on copper plates, afterwards colouring the 
designs by hand. Many of Blake’s engravings may be 
seen in the Tate Gafiecy, London 
8 Samuh. Tayior CoLERiDGe began, his poetic career 
bnlhamly, for be wrote The Rime of the AnaenlMarmer 
in 1798, when he was twenty-sue yean of age, and his 
other great poems, tGihla Khan and Cbnstabel, followed 
soon afterwards This bnOiant start caused people to 
expect men greater things from him But they were 
disappointed for all his hfc long, Colendgc never 
surpassed or equalled the AjkictU Marmcr 

Colendgc gtew older be wrote only prose One 
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reason why he failed to write mote poetry may have 
been that, hke Dc Quuicey, he was in the habit of taking 
opium, and this drug, although it may have helped him 
when wntmg Kubla Khan, had the effect later on of 
spoiling both his health and his poetic inspiration 
9 WnxiAM Wordsworth, on the other hand, is a 
poet who began wntmg when still a boy and contmued 
until he was an old man He is said to have written the 
foIlQwing hnes m 178(5, at the age of sixteen, he is dc- 
scnbmg his feelings at the prospect of leaving school 

Dear naittfe restont, 1 foretell, 

From It haf J fiel at this farewell. 

That wheresoever my steps may tend, 

And whensoe'er my eourse shall end 
If in that hour a single tie 
Survive of local sympathy, 

^ soul will cast the haekward view, 

The longing loot, alone on you 

Thus, while (he San sinks down to rest 
Far tn the regions of the west, 

Though (0 me vale no parting beam 
Be given, not one metnonal gleam, 

A lingering light he fonSly throws 
On the dear hills where first he rose 

Wordsworth had a gtiier. ffioughtful disposioon, and 
his life had very few outward madents of a kind about 
which one can write He wrote much noble, serenely 
beautiful poetry, mcludmg blank verse, sonnets and 
lyncs Wordsworth hved for the greater part of bis life 
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at Grasmere in the English Lake District Very different 
ftom Wordsworth ssere Shdlcy and Keats, who both 
lived very short and rather unhappy hves 
1 died when he was nventy-six. During 

lus bricflifc he wrote an astonishing quantity of poetry, 
much of sshich is among the sweetest m our language 
Dtit the cnaa were not kind to Imii In i8x8, when 
t c long poem called EnJymion was published, ideas of 
what was pcrnussiblc in poetry were stiU very narrow 
ihe cntics did not recognise at first that Endymion was 
J «ork of gemus. and it is quite possible that that 
hostility may have helped to bring on ihe illness of which 
.he poet ici Keen feU deeply „ love too, with a B,rl 
named Fanny Btawne. bu, Im love was hopele.., for 
they seem to have been unioned for one another, and 
of L? ° J'velo^ conaumpnon In the autumn 
h*i friend Joieph Severn, the painter, 
clifi * hoping that the sunny Italian 

itwa.M'^r”’'”"',®™™'- “ bnrflifa. bu 

nas At die agc of nuictccn he 

PamuhW ^11 a tv” having published a 

Et 1 "* ’’"''"'“■O-e/Adie,™ hpoliucsaud 

makuic cemi ‘T‘ ^ mprove the world by 

At OTe oEh' ‘ '■““S of things^ 

be ....iyead t EaE’h 

S l^Pei^^'bng them to adopt iioWr 
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ShcUcy vm very generous and kind-hearted He is 
said to have given his friend Godwin between ,^4000 
and £5000 Once he returned home from a country 
walk in mid-wintcr with bare feet, having given his boots 
to a poor woman He gave blankets to the poor lace- 
makers at Marlow, and is even said to liave bought hvc 
crayfish m order to put them back m the nver He was 
a vegetanan, and when staymg m Carnarvonshire he 
greatly angered the shepherds by ending the hves of sick 
sheep He was so exatable and senanve that he was never 
happy or contented for very Jong 
In March i8r8 Shelley went with his family to live m 
Italy, and it was m Italy that he wrote some of his most 
splendid poetry 

ehuJs Jloat m fim tii, 

Dew^star: gfcant on oarth, 

IVaves assetnble on oeean, 

They ore gathered and driven 
By the storm 0] delight, by the panic ofgkel 
They shake with anolion. 

They dance in their mirth 
But where are ye^ 

The pine boughs are singing 
Old solves with new gladness. 

The billows and fountains 
Fresh music ore Jhngtng, 

Like the notes of a spirit land and from sea 
The storms mock die mountains 
ll'ith the ihimder cf gladness 
But nhere areyef 
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On the 8th July, 1822, Shelley was drowned m the Bay 
of Spczia, at the time of Bis dcadi he was wthin a month 
of completitvg his thirtieth year Ducing a scjuall the 
boat in which he was sailing was run down by a bigger 
boat, but exactly how disaster happened is un- 
cenam It is possible that the colhsion was brought 
about by some boatmen who wanted to steal money 
which they thought Shelley and his fnend Lieutenant 
WUums who also was drowned, had with them But 
the money belonged to Byron (see below), and as 
Byron, after all, was not in the boat, the robbers wasted 
the hves of Shelley and Wilhams to no purpose 

It u cunous that m several places Shelley’s verse hints 
at death by drowning, as though the poet foresaw, or at 
least espeoally feared, the way tn which he was to die 

As waves whteh laJely paved )iis watery way 

Hiss round a irounters head m then tempestuous phy 

the si^li 

Of one tvho gave an enemy 

His plank, tfien plunged aside to die 

{/"yew can’t swim. 

Beware of Providence 

12 Lord Bybon is anodier great poet whose verses 
you will wanr ro read. Hu lyncs have a haunang snustc, 
and some of them arc among the best known jn the 
language 

She walks tn heatity, like the mjht 
Of cloudless dimes and starry sties. 
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And all thafs best of iarU and bnght 
Meet m her aspect and lier eyes 
Thus mellow’d to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day dentes 

Byron wrote many long narrative poems, among which 
Don Juan is his masterpiece It is a poem which shows 
true insight mto human nature 

Byron beheved in hberty and was a champion of 
down-trodden peoples His opinions were so unusual 
that many people dishkcd him His poetry was very 
popular but his views were thought to be harmful One 
result of this is the fact that his generosity, which 
was one of his best quahacs, has not always been 
appreaated 

Byron was descended from an anaent anstoctaac 
family He was bom in London in 1788, and Newstead 
Abbey, a famous mansion m the county of Nottingham, 
had been the home of his family smcc 1540 Byron hved 
for seven years m Italy, where much of his finest poetry 
was wntten, and he will always be honoured for having 
helped the GreelLS in their struggle for hberty. 

In 1823, when the Greets were at war witli their 
Turkish oppressors, Byron went to Greece He not only 
gave much money with which to pay the troops but was 
eager to lead them in battle, and there is no doubt that 
the hardships to which he exposed himself hastened his 
death. He died at Missolonghi, m Greece, on Apnl iptli, 
1824 

Byron’s most important longer poems arc Chide 
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IlarcU, The Bride cj AhyJos, The Cersatr, The Prisoner 

of Chtllon, Manfred, Beppe — a Venetian Story, and Don 

Juan 

13 AtfRED, I.ORD Tinnysok was the son of a lanroln- 
shire clergyman, and he began wnung poetry Vihite still 
a boy When melvc yean of age he is said to hasc 
completed an epic of 6000 lino When about thirty- 
five yean of age Tennyson lost all hii money by invest- 
ing It m a 'Patent Decoranve Camiig Company' whicli 
proved a complete failure This helped to make Tenny- 
son so melancholy that for a tune it svas feared that he 
would die, but Sir Robert Pee! came to his aid by gnint- 
uig him a pension of f,zoo a year Gradually the poet's 
spines recovered, and in course of time he again bmlt up 
h» fortunes 

The geiuus of Tennyson was appreciated during his 
Ifctime, and if was m recognition of hu gifts that, ui 
1884 Mr Gladstone caused the poet to be nude a peer 
As Poet Laureate he wrote many snmng patnonc pieces, 
among which arc The Charge of the Ly ht Brigade and the 
OJf on the Death of the Duke of II etlin^ton But it was in 
his ocher songs and lyncs, such as those in The Princess, 
that Tennyson was most truly a great poet 

With his wide-bnmnied blacdt list and cloak, his fine 
pale face and daik haw, Tennyson was a handsome, 
picturesque figure, but he was shy and sensitive, and often 
silent and moody One of hu scry greatest poems — In 
Menionarn — is an expression of hean-broken gnef at 
the loss of his fnciid Anhor Hallani In Meinonain 
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consists of many quatrains, m reality it is a senes of short 
elegies pubhshed together Here is one of them 

/ climb the htU fiom end to end 
Of all the landscape underneath, 

I find no place that does not breathe 
Some pracioiis memory of my friend, 

No gray did grange, or lonely fold 
Or foto morass and whispering reed 
Or simple stile, from mead to mead, 

Or sheepwalk up the windy wold, 

Nor hoary Lnoll of ash and haw 
That hears the latest linnet trill 
Nor quarry trench'd along the hill 
And haunted by the wrartgliiig daw. 

Nor runlet tinkling fiom the rock 
Nor pastoral nviilet that swerves 
To left and right thro' meadowy curves, 

That feed the mothers of the fiock, 

But each has pleased a kindred eye, 

And each rejlects a kindlier day, 

And, leaving these, to pass away, 

I think once more he seems to die 

In many ways, and never more so than m his excess of 
grief over his dead friend, Tennyson was a typical child 
of the Victorian penod The degree to which he was 
upset by what, after all, jsasure expencncc of everyone, 
was similar to the gnef shown by Queen Victona herself, 
who was one of history’s most penistcnt moumcn But 
) « 
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much of Tennyson’s poetry — mcludmg 7 n Mmortam — 
has beauty which appeals to everyone and will cause it 
to be remembered for many yean to come 

14 Robert Bbowninc was a very great poet of 
Victorian times, but his work is sometimes rough and 
sometimes too cloymg Often he is difficult to under- 
stand Browmng’s poetry, with the exception of a few 
of his shorter lyncs, is better left on one side oU you have 
read die work of other poets whose verses ss’crc both 
better and simpler 

li In the last fifty years or so there have been many 
poets, among whom may be mentioned Swmbume, 
Dante Gabnel and Christina Rosseto, Francis Thomp- 
son, Rudyard Kiplmg, Ahce Meynell, Thomas Hardy, 
Edward Thomas, Robert Bridges and John Masefield 
(the late and present Poet laureates), Rupert Brooke, 
Walter de la Mare. Ralph Hodgson, W H Davies, John 
Dnnkwater The list is not nearly complete. Some of 
these poets are mil ahvc, they and many others arc 
wntmg the poetry of our own times, and you will leam 
to love their work as you grow famihnr with it 
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